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Life and Education. 


In these days when women are everywhere 
showing their ability to do well what was once 
regarded as man’s work, and those who assume 
that women are intellectually inferior are con- 
stantly confronted with striking instances to 
the contrary, we seem obliged to shift our 
ground in any inquiry concerning the differ- 
ences between the sexes from the question of 
power to that of quality; and, if any doubt re- 
mains as to the wisdom of welcoming women to 
all fields of activity, to ask ourselves which of 
their qualities are most valuable to our society 
and how these will be affected by the participa- 


tion of women in the contentions of business 
and public life. Let us take as a concrete ex- 
ample, for assistance in considering 
ter for a moment, certain incidents of the fire 
of last May the Charity Bazaar at Paris. 
The Figaro of May 16, in a stinging leader 
headed ‘Gardénias,’ comments upon the self- 
ent the named 


from the flowers they wear in their 


mat- 


this 


in 


indulg lives of young men 
buttonholes, 
and dwells upon the fact that they were pres- 
ent in considerable numbers at the 


bazaar, yet 
none were injured—* pas un poil de leur barbe 
n’était la 


chevelure 


ay a 
soyeuse wile Lermeni ( 


leur 


roussi, 
déran [t say 


n était pas , 

that when the fire came the Gardénias fought 
their way 
struggling, 


of terror, 
striking women with their 
canes and stamping them under their feet. In 
this way they escaped—not one was killed 

wounded or could s 


to the doors in a fury 
biting, 


There 
were work- 
men, hostlers, cooks, people who wear bouton- 


show even a scratch. 
were brave men present, but they 


nieres but rarely, people who live more or less 
for others. We will leave them out of account 
and compare men and women of the same class 
—the Gardénias and the ladies they had come to 
the The ad Alencon, 
was heard to say, by a men wh 
caped unhurt, 
the others.” 


bazaar to meet. duchesse 
who died, 
“Tt is my duty to go only af 
Mme. Surrault stood 
an unknown woman pass, saying: 


aside to 
“Go, madam, 
I would not separate a mother from her daugh- 
ter.” The Figaro says of the women penned in 
that terrible place that they showed themselves, 
then as always, and under almost any circum- 
stances, better than we, as they have been sin 
Adam and Eve—good, devoted, doing their 
duty simply, loving, faithful, good wives, good 
mothers. What man but has wondered at th 
fortitude, the devotion, the endurance 
women he has known, or who among us will 
deny the moral superiority of the women of his 
family, for instance, as compared with the men? 
Doubtless the good God made women better 
than men, but it is true also that in some ways : 
old customs have served to keep them better. 
As a rule it is the man who asserts the might to 


nea 
ct 
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indulge his selfishness, the woman who is unsel- 
fish. The habits of our lives, our vocations, 
and our avocations, our ends, and our ambi- 
tions all foster the flagrant selfishness of the 
gospel of free competition. Men have fought 
for what they wanted and women have served 
with love and patience since the beginning. 
The effect upon character of these differences 
in living has been such as might be expected. 
Chivalry in men is an obeisance to the nobility 
besotted 
share, 


of women. There are men too to 


recognize virtues they do not but most 
of us turn with relief to the 


woinen-kind. 


goodness of our 
Women are the conservators of 
those beautiful and delicate things which give 
to life whatever bloom it has; love, charity, re- 
ligion, children, home, are all in their keeping. 
They are the idealists to whom the spiritual is 
real. The women in the fire of the rue Jean- 
Goujon not only framed noble phrases but 
fitted their conduct to them. It is those qual- 
ities of women which contrast most strongly 
with the dominant traits of men that are best 
worth preserving. The least that men should 
do is to be just to women and in all things gen- 
erous to them. If we are wise we shall all 
unite to grant them any privileges that will 
dignify their womanhood, and to preserve them 
as far as possible from the influences which 
make men grossly selfish. 


ELSEWHERE in this number of THe Crrizen 
we publish a paper prepared by Dr. E. J. James, 
formerly president of the American Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching and now 
in charge of the University Extension Depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago. This paper 
includes an extract from a letter written by 
Professor Friedrich Paulsen, of Berlin, who 
speaks of the need of “broadening the basis of 
the entire intellectual culture of the people” 
and of effecting a “certain approach of the edu- 
cated and cultured classes to the masses”— 
phrases which happily express the motives of 
the University Extension movement—and a 
translation of the petition, presented with the 
signatures of considerably more than half of 
the professors of the University of Berlin, ask- 
ing the academic senate of that institution to 
follow the example of the University of Vienna 
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in establishing University Extension courses. 
The petition failed to attain its object by only 
one vote, a fact which leads to the belief that it 
may be granted when again presented. In the 
body of the petition there is a summary of the 
history of University Extension Teaching and 
an interesting discussion of the advantages of 
this method as well as of the difficulties to be 
surmounted in employing it. It is to be noted 
that the need of private organizations for the 
encouragement of popular education has al- 
ready been recognized in Germany. Allusion is 
made to “the greatest variety of institutions in- 
tended to serve general educational purposes 

great central organizations like the 
Society for the Extension of Popular Education, 
which includes at the present time 1075 cen- 
2556 members, . . 


tres, and a special 


lecture association located at Coburg, which 
consisted in the year 1876 of six branches, em- 
211 


and enlisted in its services more 


braced at the beginning of the year 1896, 
such unions, 
than forty German professors and docents.” 
The Vienna petition for the establishment of 
University Extension is quoted as saying of ele- 
mentary schools that they furnish, it is true, 
the basis for a further education, “but that this 
advanced education is not obtained, as a rule, 
because the youth and adult population in their 
subsequent lives lack the necessary stimulus and 
the necessary satisfying, in an ade- 
quate manner, their desires for education.” In 
reference to the effect of University Extension 
courses the Berlin petition says: “The reproach 
that a sort of half culture will be diffused by 
such efforts will not be made by anyone who 
understands the circumstances. In such a case 
as this only those who have taken trouble to 
post themselves upon the facts should be al- 
lowed to speak, not those who depend upon re- 
ports from second or third hand. The courses 
should be arranged on a systematic plan, in con- 
tradistinction to the one-hour superficial pop- 
ular addresses now so common on such subjects. 
The larger number of lectures will make it pos- 
sible to treat the subjects more adequately. 
Without a certain kind of half-culture in cer- 
tain directions there is no such thing as full- 
culture. That ruinous nibbling at culture, 
however, which is so characteristic of many 
similar enterprises for popular education, will 


means of 
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be prevented, as far as possible, by the organiza- 
tion which is here proposed.” 


In reading the petition of the Berlin pro- 
fessors certain comparisons naturally suggest 
themselves between the conditions that obtain 
here and in Europe. We cannot now undertake 
to discuss at length the subject of differences of 
conditions, but it may be worth while to touch 
upon one or two points. Professor Paulsen, speak- 
ing of the approach of the educated to the 
masses, says that in the political world of Ger- 
many there is a strong current of feeling against 
the movement, which excites hatred and fear. 
The social democrats equally dislike the idea 
of closer relations between the two classes al- 
though from different motives. In America 
the line of cleavage between the strata of so- 
ciety is nowhere as well defined as in Europe; 
even in our cities the line is not distinct until 
we come to the immigrant population and the 
dependent. 
tain extent counterbalance other inequalities, 


Equal political privileges to a cer- 


and go far towards preventing a separation 
which economic relations have a tendency to as- 
sist. At all events an antagonism between 
classes has not been one of the difficulties which 
have stood most in the way of University Ex- 
tension in the United States. 


fessors speak of “culture-hungry laborers,” and 


The Berlin pro- 


we have no doubt that people oppressed by the 
idea that they have had few advantages are 
more disposed to seek education than those who 
have had opportunities and neglected them. It 
is a curious fact that in American cities instruc- 
tive lectures seem to appeal more, among the 
earners of small wages, to those who have not 
been through our public schools, than to those 
who have; or at least that has been the ex- 
perience in Philadelphia and we think in New 
York. The most highly cultivated and the 
least cultivated take more kindly to University 
Extension lectures than the intermediate class 
which has the impression that it is educated 
but is, in fact, so far from it that it exhibits 
little intellectual curiosity, and some contempt 
for lectures that are not amusing. This atti- 
tude on the part of slightly educated people is 
the greatest obstacle University Extension en- 
counters. The public schools, valuable as they 
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have been in other ways, seem to have failed 
to create a taste for intellectual pleasures or a 
general desire for continued education. To 
cultivate such a taste and desire in the great 
middle class, Extension lecturers must be men 
whose talents and sympathies are especially 
adapted to the work. In Berlin the idea seems 
to be that the Extension work can be done by 
the younger teachers, the extraordinary profes- 
sors, and the docents, men not now fully occu- 
If the plan adopted in England and the 
United States, by which the lecturer’s fee and 
the expenses of the course are paid by the aud- 
ience, is adopted in Berlin, we think it will be 
found necessary to choose lecturers upon other 
grounds than that they have time for the work. 
Should the courses be supported by the state, as 
is now the case in Vienna, any lecturer is pos- 
sible, but the audiences will in most cases be 


pied. 


small, although the teaching may be of the 
character dear to those who are sticklers for the 
due and forfeit of the bond expressed in the 
words University Extension, i. e., it will be that 
of university lectures given outside the walls, 
university lectures at retail. This method is 
well enough for the few, but it does not go far 
towards “broadening the basis of the entire in- 
tellectual culture of the people.” We believe 
that the future of University Extension depends 
upon the use of lecturers, quite competent for 
college work, who possess besides their learning 


those gifts which arouse the attention of torpid 
minds and inspire interest even enthusiasm for 
the things of the mind that are really worth 


To dis- 
cover them and to engage them in University 
Extension work there must be a strong need for 
them. ‘That need exists when audiences must 
he large enough to pay their own way. One 
ereat disadvantage in the United States is 
found in the short supply of highly trained 
men. Any man fit for University Extension 
work is in immediate demand for college teach- 
ing, which is easier if not in some ways pleas- 
anter. 


while. Such men are extremely rare. 


In Germany there are always more 
trained men than can find occupation. This 
fact should make it comparatively easy in Ber- 
lin or Vienna to select ideal popular lecturers, 
men of learning with the teaching instinct, 
and able to interest -nasses of people willing to 
pay something for the privilege of listening. 
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The Story of a Love Story. 
{I. CHAUCER's VERSION. II. SUBSEQUENT HIsToRY. ] 
I. 


It would require more space than may be 
commanded to tell with any attempt at com- 
pleteness the story of Chaucer’s clerk’s tale 
for five hundred years after Chaucer. It 
will be possible to give here and there an inci- 
dent or detail sufficient, perhaps, to indicate 
the direction of the development and allow the 
remainder to be filled in by individual imagina- 
tion. Even before Chaucer’s death, the story 
must have become very popular in France; in 
Paris the comedians presented it in a mystery 
in 1593, five years before Saint Maur, the 
earliest French theatre, was established. <A 
number of renditions based upon this mystery 
were common, for in French prose of the 14th 
century twenty different versions have been 
found, 

Perhaps the first mention of the story in 
English was Lydgate’s reference to it in ‘The 
all of Princes,’ ‘The Temple of Glass,’ and in 
a ballade translated from the Latin. 

In 1471, in Augsburg, there was printed a 
translation of Griselda by Heinrich Steinhéwel, 
the first of the well-nigh countless German 
forms of the story. The introduction into art 
may have begun with Pinturicchio, living from 
1454-1513, who executed the story of Griselda 
in a series of three frescoes which are now in 
the National Gallery in London. 

Soon treatments of the theme began to ap- 
pear under other titles and with some change 
of detail. Luigi Alamanni, an Italian poet, 
wrote, somewhere about 1525, a novel in which 
a Count of Barcelona subjected his wife to 
trials similar to those of Griselda. 

Parallels to other sufferers, too, began to be 
drawn, as in a poem written by William 
Forest, Chaplain to Queen Mary, of which the 
title is ‘A True and most Notable History of a 
right Noble and Famous Lady produced in 
Spayne, entitled the second Gresield.’ This 
was a panegyrical history of Queen Catharine, 
Henry VIII.’s first queen, in which she is com- 
pared to patient Griselda and Henry to Earl 
Walter. The book is dedicated to Queen Mary 
and the manuscript in which it is preserved, 
once elegantly bound and embossed, and beau- 
tifully written on vellum, evidently appears to 
have been the copy presented to her majesty by 
the author. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that by Hans 
Sachs the theme has been made the basis of a 
drama. 

In the sixteenth century there began to be 
circulated ballads based on the story, begin- 
ning, perhaps, in 1565 with Owen Rogers’ li- 
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cense to print “a ballat entitled the songe of 
pacyent Gressell unto her make.” Typical of 
these ballads is the immensely popular one ‘Of 
Patient Grissel and a Noble Marquess. To the 
‘Tune of the Bride’s Good Morrow.’ This gives 
the story substantially as the clerk told it. 
There are, however, some minor differences as 
that the people did not ask the lord to marry 
because angry with him for choosing such an 
humble wife, and that he tried her that “men 
might pity her case.” The children, too, were 
born at one time, and Griselda mourned greatly 
when they were taken away. The opening 
verse of the ballad runs: 


A noble Marquesse, 

As he did ride a hunting 
Hard by a forest side, 

A faire and comely maiden, 

As she did sit a spinning, 
His gentle eye espide. 


Most faire and comely 

And of comely grace was she, 
Although in simple attire 

She sung full sweetly 

With pleasant voice melodiously, 
Which set the lord’s heart on fire. 


Numerous ballads include one or more inci- 
dents which may be identified in their essence 
with some parts of the Griselda story. With 
the incidents in the third temptation of Gri- 
selda, when she serves at the new wedding of 
her husband, may be compared the old ballad 
of Fair Annie wherein, too, the heroine per- 
forms a like service—not without much weep- 
ing—for a fair lady who has come from over 
the sea to wed her lover. At last it is found 
that the new-comer is the sister of Fair Annie, 
and at this discovery she refuses to marry at 
Annie’s expense and all is made well. There 
are many versions of this ballad. Child Waters, 
and Burd Ellen and Lord Thomas, are some- 
what analogous. 

Sir Walter Scott pointed out that in some of 
its parts the tale is much the same with the 
3reton romance called ‘Lay le Frain’ or ‘The 
Song of the Ash,’ and a Danish ballad of ‘Skien 
Anna’ or ‘Fair Annie.’ In the former, to the 
wife of a knight, were born two daughters, one 
of which was taken far away by a maid and at 
night placed in an ash tree by the door of a 
convent. When found in the morning by the 
porter the infant was taken to the abbess, and 
as the rich clothing betokened noble birth, the 
child was baptized and christened Je F reine, 
Breton for ash. The maid grew and became 
the most lovely of all the realm, when she was 
carried off from the convent by a knight. Af- 


ter a while. wearied of her, he prepared to take 
another wife and the wedding was solemnized. 
Te Freine. thinking the wedding chamber too 





poorly decorated, had placed on display the 
rich robes in which she was wrapped when 
found at the convent, but no sooner did the 
mother of the new wife see them than she 
recognized in Le Freine her long lost daugh- 
ter. She then remained the only wife of the 
knight and all lived happily ever afterwards. 

In the story of ‘Fair Annie,’ a Danish sea 
rover steals Anna, the daughter of England’s 
king and sells her to the son of a duke. She 
is beloved by all his household and subjects, 
but, after a time, a new bride comes. Against 
the duke’s wish, Anna, appearing before her, 
serves her weeping. The bride finding in the 
weeper her long lost sister, Anna remains the 
wife of the duke and the sister returns to Eng- 
Jand. 

This story, really the ‘Lay of the Ash’ by 
Marie de France over again, is found in the 
romance literature of France, Scotland, Flan- 
ders, Germany, Denmark, Spain, and probably 
of other countries. It furnishes an excellent ex- 
ample of the manner in which a ballad takes on 
modifications in different lands. In the French, 
for example, the poor girl had been brought up 
in a convent and stolen from it by a man of 
rank. Among the Flemish, traders and com- 
mercial people, she had been pledged to a 
money lender and sold. Among the piratical 
Danes she had been carried off by pirates. 
Among the inn-loving Germans, stolen by a 
pedlar and sold to a land-lady, she becomes a 
bar-maid until she is finally discovered by a 
knightly lodger to be his sister. Among the 
Spaniards, burning with zeal against the in- 
fidel, she is carried off by a Moorish king from 
the Court of Castile to be a slave to his wife. 
The wife, by a ring, recognizes the slave to be 
her own sister. Ballad-like forms with some 
similarity have heen pointed out in Sanskrit: 
in the Katha Sarit Sagara, the Ramavana, and 
two in the Mahabharata. 

In more literary form the storv was often 
used to point a moral. So we find it in a black- 
letter tract, of about the vear 1600, entitled 
‘The Ancient, true and admirable history of 
Patient Grisel, a Poor Man’s Daughter in 
France, shewing how maides, by her example 
in their good behaviour may marrie rich hus- 
hands; and likewise wives hy their natience and 
ohedience mav gaine much glorie.’ 

In Henslow’s diary there are several interest- 
ing references to a play, printed in 1603, with 
the title ‘The Pleasant Comodie of Patient 
Grissell as it hath heen sundrie times lately 
plaid by the right honorable the Far! of Not- 
tingham (Jord high Admiral) his servants.’ 
The chief plot relates to the Marauis of Saluzzo 
and Griselda, while two underplots are inter- 
woven, diversifving the entertainment and add- 
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ing to the effect of the main story. The play in 
many parts is really good. 

Our story, though always extremely popular 
in Italy, was first dramatized there only in 1620 
when Apostolo Zeno converted it into an 
opera. In the same year the whole of Bocca- 
cio’s ‘Decameron’ was first translated into Eng- 
lish; the version of the story of Griselda was 
but poorly done. 

Shakespeare speaks of Griselda in the “Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,’ and there are a number of 
references showing that the story was dramatie- 
ally represented in Germany about this time, 
and also that there was played in Germany an 
English parody on Griselda. 

There is, of course, mention of the story in 
Butler’s ‘Hudibras,’ while our old friend Pepys 
writes in his diary for August 30, 1667, saying 
“To Bartholomew fayre, to walk up and down: 
and there, among other things, find my Lady 
Castelmaine at a puppet-play (Patient Grizzell), 
and the street full of people expecting her com- 
ing out.” 

Passing over well nigh innumerable ballads, 
chap books, and many sorts of reprints, we 
come to what was probably the first attempt 
at modernizing Chaucer’s Clerk’s tale, although 
many of the other Canterbury Tales had been 
before attempted. This version of the tale by 
George Ogle in 1739 contains twice as many 
lines as Chaucer’s and is poorly done. Numer- 
ous Italian, German, and Spanish versions ap- 
peared about this time. 

The name of the heroine seems to have been 
a favorite with Sir Walter Scott, since he has 
put it into ‘Guy Mannering,’ the ‘Heart of Mid- 
lothian,’ and ‘St. Ronan’s Well.” One of the 
most popular of Miss Edgeworth’s novels bears 
the title ‘The Modern Griselda.’ Mrs. Brown- 
ing, too, uses Griselda to point a moral. 

The latest modernization of Chaucer’s ver- 
sion which has been found in England is in 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for May, 1837, 
and is rather well done. 

The story continued popular in other coun- 
tries until in very recent years: France and 
Holland each having versions of 1840, Spain 
had one in 1820 and another in 1858, and 
Ttalian forms are found for 1820 and 1862. 
There was acted so late as 1874, at the Prin- 
cess Theatre in London, a version of the Grisel- 
da story which had been dramatized by the 
novelist, Miss Braddon. 

Until recently, possibly indeed even at the 
present time, the story might be found among 
the English puppet shows. It is acted in the 
Ttalian Marionette and stenterello theatres, and 
in Ttalv also are often found series of common 
pictures illustrating Griselda’s storv. These 
have probably been popular as decorations 
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“We in the country do not scorn 
Our walls with ballads to adorn 
Of patient Grissel and the Lord of Lorne.” 


Mention has now been made of a consider- 
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among the peasants since the English poet of 
the ballad in Ritson’s ‘Ancient Songs,’ sang 


' who pronounced them ever shrews. 
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inconstancy, Patient Grissell to rebuke those 
Griselda is 


| essentially a reactionary story; else, the pa- 
| tience of the heroine is too extreme to be tol- 


able number of English forms which serve to ' 


show the wide and continuous popularity of 
the story. 
would be equally possible for, not in the analo- 
gous forms alone, but in almost unchanged com- 
pleteness the story has been traced all over 
Europe—as far as Iceland, where it appears in 
verse as the ‘Saga of Grishkilldi tholinmodu, 
that is “Griselda of the Suffering Mind.” 
Among the folk-books of Low and High Ger- 
man the story has been found in thirty-eight 
forms. France has ten similar chap-book 


forms; the Netherlands are credited with five | 


forms. The Danish have eleven, and the Swed- 
ish two under the title ‘Historia om en Medi- 
cinal Doctoris Dotter.’ One form is found each 
in the literature of Bohemia, the Tyrol, Den- 
mark, Iceland, and Russia, while as many as 
twenty unclassified forms exist. 

Of poetical renderings the French has three, 
the Italian five, the Dutch two, the Spanish 
one, the German five, and the Icelandic one. 
In the form of drama the tale is found in 
French seven times, in German nine times— 
one version, ‘Griselda’ by Freidrich Hahn had 
its eighth edition published in 1869—in Dutch 
once, in Spanish once, and in Italian seven 
times, the latest in 1869. 

Nearly all of these forms are in addition to 
the examples which have been mentioned at 
greater length. 

To attempt anything like a summary of the 
wanderings of the story, or an epitome of the 
reasons why it seemed so suitable for wide re- 
production, would be but to invite failure. 
Nothing, perhaps, will so satisfactorily serve to 
bring together the ideas of the story and its 
spread as the remarks made conjointly upon it 
by Mr. Hales and Dr. Furnivall, explaining in 
a measure why a story with some characteristics 
so unpleasing to the modern mind has had such 
extraordinary life. 

“There were current in the Middle Ages 
numberless tales and songs abusive of women. 
This sorry literature sprang probably from the 
monks, who, * * * were always 
enough to clamour that women were everything 
bad and abominable * * * the very acri- 
mony of their slanders would have sufficed to 
excite a literature reactionary and protesting. 
Certainly such a literature grew and flourished. 
The Nut Brown Maid was written especially to 
gainsay those who ecensed them of perpetual 


erated, she is tame to excess, she is characterless. 
If we remember how incessantly the shrewish- 
ness of women, their obstinacy, their furious- 
ness, were asserted and proclaimed, then we 
shall understand why Griselda’s patience is rep- 


To do this for other languages | resented as so extreme and invincible, why the 


roughest, cruelest, shamefullest wrongs cannot 
ruffle it.” 
CLYDE Bowman Furst. 


University Extension and the University 
of Berlin. 

The University Extension movement is pro- 

gressing on the Continent as well as among 

English-speaking nations. The University of 


| Vienna took up the work in a systematic way 
| in November, 1895, and on January 8th of this 
| year a petition, signed by numerous _profes- 


sors and instructors in the University of Berlin, 
was sent to the senate of that institution, re- 
questing it to follow the example of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. 

In a letter to the writer Professor Friedrich 
Paulsen, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, gives the following interesting 
information: 

“The initiation of the petition which was 
signed by considerably more than half of the 
professors in the University began with certain 
gentlemen who have interested themselves for 
some time past in broadening the basis of the 
entire intellectual culture of the people. The 
senate to which the petition was sent is the 
administrative body chosen by the corporation 
itself under the presidency of the rector. Ow- 
ing to a combination of accidents the senate, 
by a majority of one, laid the petition on the 
table. It is fair to suppose under the circum- 
stances, that in case of a repetition of the peti- 
tion it will not be rejected. It was refused 


| partly from formal and partly from material 


considerations. 
“The agitation for popular courses of Uni- 


_ versity Extension character began, in the field 


of German culture, at Vienna where the courses 
have had very great success. In Germany 


| many difficulties stand in the way of the move- 


ready | 
| mountable. 


ment, which I hope, however, are not unsur- 
On the one hand, there is in the 


| political world a powerful current which sees 
in these attempts a certain approach of the edu- 


cated and cultured classes to the masses, and 
hates and fears such an approach. On _ the 
other hand, the social democratic circles of the 


| population are also disinclined to favor the 
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approach for the same reason, although the ul- 
timate motives are perhaps different. The par- 
ties which aim at social warfare and conflict 
and find their interest in such a struggle, unite 
naturally in their hatred against movements 
which aim at social peace.” 

Among the names appended to this petition 
are those of the following well-known protes- 
sors: Dames, Delbriick, Diels, Dilthey, Gierke, 
Hirschfeld, Kaftan, Kleinert, Mobius, Paul- 
sen, Schmoller, Sering, Wagner, and Waldeyer. 
| give below a translation of the petition 
signed by the professors of the University of 
Berlin. It includes a short review of the work 
in Vienna to which Professor Paulsen refers in 
the above letter. EpMUND J. JAMES. 

Univers ity of Chicago. 

Berlin, January 8, 1897. 
To the Honorable ‘The Academic Senate: 

For many years past the reproach has been 
made in current literature against the German 
Universities that they are far behind their for- 
eign sisters im the popularization of higher 
education. Men point to the Nordic People’s 
High Schools, the first of which was established 
under great difficulties in Rédding in Denmark 
in the year 1844 by Christian Flor, Professor in 
The University of Kiel. 

These High Schools spread rapidly through- 
out all Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
and among the emigrant Scandinavians in 
North America. In Denmark alone, with lit- 
tle over 2,000,000 inhabitants, in the course of 
the first fifty years, 110,000 pupils were trained 
in such People’s High Schools (about 75,000 
boys and 35,000 girls), and in the year 1894 in 
"6 of these schools 5800 pupils received in- 
struction. Since the year 1892 these efforts 
have been strongly supported by the Danish 
General Government which has made large ap- 
propriations, amounting to 120,000 crowns for 
instruction, and an additional dotation of 
180,000 crowns for scholarships for industrious 
pupils. 

Attention has also been directed to the so- 
called University Extension movement which, 
proceeding from the University of Cambridge 
in the early ’70’s, spread rapidly through Eng- 
land, America, and the more important Eng- 
lish Colonies, and has met with such approval 
that in England alone, for example, in the year 
1893, 669 courses of lectures consisting of eight 
to twelve lectures each were attended by 47.- 
149 persons. These were given under the di- 
rection and supervision of the Universities of 
Cambridge, London, Oxford, and the Victoria 
University in Manchester at an expense of 
abont 600,000 marks. 

As this movement has also shown itself of 
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late on the continent, especially in Sweden, 
Norway, and Belgium, has resulted in success- 
ful attempts in the year 1895 in Switzerland 
and Austria, and has furthermore stimulated 
similar efforts in Holland, France, Italy, and 
even in Russia, it is claimed to be a cause for 
reproach to us that the German universities, 
which as centres of the entire national educa- 
tion have been for so long a time brilliant ex- 
amples for other lands, should have thus far 
held themselves entirely aloof from this kind 
of instruction. 

If we disregard for a moment the People’s 
High Schools of the northern countries, which 
appear in their present shape at any rate to be 
feasible only under the peculiar rural condi- 
tions of those countries, schools which, more- 
over, have no immediate connection with the 
universities of their respective countries; and 
if we compare in the first instance only the 
Anglo-American conditions and _ institutions 
with the German, we cannot allow that the 
complaint is fully justified. For in the first 
place, in these countries, down to within a very 
recent period, the whole system of primary and 
secondary education has remained far inferior 
to our own, so that the classes of adults for 
which University Extension is primarily in- 
tended have had in general in these communi- 
ties a much less efficient education than the 
corresponding classes with us. There are, 
moreover, among us many other educational 
facilities which are either entirely or largely 
lacking in these countries. Aside from the 
rural, industrial, and general schools, there are 
in many places in Germany the greatest va- 
riety of institutions intended to serve general 
educational purposes, but which are only 
slightly known to a wider public. Great cen- 
tral organizations like The Society for the Ex- 
tension of Popular Education, which includes 
at the present time 1075 centres and 2556 
members, have a stimulating and helpful effect, 
while numberless individual associations, en- 
dowments, and so on, pursue either as their 
primary object or at least side by side with 
special religious, social, or other purposes, also 
general educational ends. A special Lecture 
Association, located at Coburg, which consisted 
in the year 1876 of six associations, embraced, 
at the beginning of the year 1896, 211 such 
unions and enlisted in its services more than 
forty German professors and docents. 

It is not to be denied, moreover, that the 
English and American universities are not in 
general to be compared with the German either 
in their purposes or equipment. They lay less 
importance upon the thorough scientific edu- 
cation of their students than upon the trans- 
mission of higher general education. 
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But when we consider 


that Cambridge 
and Oxford 


admitted to their academic 
degrees down into the ‘50's of _ this 
century only members of the established 
chureh, and that in consequence of their ex- 
clusive position, in spite of their great endow- 


ments, they permitted the luxury of academic | | 


study only to the very wealthy, and that conse- 
quently they enjoyed only a very limited pop- 
ularity in the country at large, and were gen- 
erally condemned on account of the many 
abusesconnected withthem; and when weset over 
against this the fact that the same universities 
have sent out, of late, their teachers and grad- 
uates in large numbers, and with the general 
approval of the community, to deliver courses 
and series of courses of from six to twelve lec- 
tures in the larger and smaller cities of Eng- 
land, wherever there was demand for them as 
shown by the willingness of communities to 
furnish the necessary means; furthermore, that 
these same universities have gone so far as to 
extend to the participants in certain definite 
series of courses, who prove proficiency by pass- 
ing certain final examinations, the privilege 
of university fellowship and shorten for such 
students the required period of university resi- 
dence in case they actually attend the univer- 
sity; it is certainly plain that the need of a more 
immediate connection of the universities with 
the masses of the people is keenly felt. Needs 
very similar to those to which in the last an- 
alysis the success of this movement in England 
is to be traced exist also in this country. On 
the one hand the ever-swelling mass of ma- 
terial forces us also in the scientific field to an 
ever-increasing division of labor and specializa- 
tion, and on the other an increasing social dif- 
ferentiation shows itself in nearly all depart- 
ments of national life, developing distrust and 
antagonisms which did not formerly exist or at 
least not to the same extent. It is becoming, 
therefore, every day more necessary for us to 
search out all ways and means which can lead 
us to a more harmonious organization of our 
general culture and civilization. 

When we consider, moreover, that the bond of 
common religiousand patriotic feelings has been 
inmany placescompletely severed, that the recon- 
ciling and integrating influence of the church 
and its representatives has become almost nil in 
relation to wide circles of our population; when 
we consider that the separation of classes in the 
schools has steadily increased, especially in the 
larger cities, while the social relations of local- 
ity and neighborhood have been largely de- 
stroyed in consequence of the mobility of the 
people and of the rapid increase in the popula- 
tion of the cities, and that these same develop- 
ments in our large cities threaten to replace 
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to an ever-increasing extent the natural organic 
groups, which had grown up in course of time, 
by mere aggregates or masses of population 
brought together by accident, and consequently 
accessible to every kind of accidental influence; 
we can certainly not close our eyes to the fact 
that it is perhaps the most important of all 
our social problems, to create new associations, 
new relationships, new organizations which may 
secure for higher education and ability their 
proper influence—an influence which universal! 
suffrage pre-supposes if it is not to lead to con- 
ditions which shall be ever uncertain and flue- 
tuating. 

We ought not, moreover, to under-estimate 
the favorable reflex etfect upon the universities 
themselves which the popularization of higher 
education exercisesuponthem. Professor Edward 
Reyer in his hand-book of Popular Education 
says, in this connection, of Cambridge and Ox- 
ford that these universities have been revived, 
and made productive and in a high degree pop- 
ular by the Extension movement, and have won 
through it an enormous influence upon public 
life and public opinion. He _ continues, 
“Learned gentlemen, who in former times led 
an exclusive life, come in manifold relations to 
all classes of society. They learn to know and 
appreciate many types of ability and many dif- 
ferent kinds of values and on the other side 
become aware of many weaknesses and defects 
of which they formerly had no conception.” 

In regard to the German universities one may 
say further that they have great resources for 
this work in the younger teachers, especially in 
the extraordinary professors, as also in thi 
docents, who would in the first instance be 
drawn upon as instructors—a class of men who 
at the present do not find full opportunity for 
the development of their teaching activity, who 
are, therefore,driven to take up many subsidiary 
occupations—men who would probably be will- 
ing to answer this demand in return for proper 
remuneration. If the objection should be made 
to this plan, more especially with reference to 
serlin, that there is no need of this work be- 
cause lectures and courses of lectures are al- 
ready offered in sufficient numbers, an answer 
would be found in the fact that the existing in- 
stitutions do not reach the luwer classes at all, 
especially the working classes. Even at the lec- 
tures of the Humboldt Academy in the fourth 
quarter of the year 1895 among 1357 auditors 
there were only 10 artisans including garden- 
ers and workmen and there were no women. 
In the first quarter of the year 1896 of 1145 
only 51 belonged to the artisan class. Even 
the schools, founded and supported by the 
working classes themselves, prolong only a 
very miserable existence, in spite of the fact 
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that the party supports them, because its mem- 
bers cannot obtain suitable instruction. 

Only when The University, which still en- 
joys a high reputation among the culture-hun- 
gry laborers, places itself at the head of this 
movement, can we look for success among these 
classes. Furthermore, it is only under such 
circumstances possible to get the necessary 
means—the estimated amount of 15,000 marks, 
which it is hoped to obtain from the govern- 
ment in the first instance, and perhaps addi- 
tional sums by popular subscription. 

That these considerations are correct is 
proved by the experience gained in Vienna. 
The Association for Popular Education in that 
city undertook in the ’80’s popular lectures, in 
the first place, then courses of lectures, and 
finally in the year 1890 upon the initiation of 
Dr. L. Hartman, Docent in The University, af- 
ter a successful popular subscription, it or- 
ganized university courses upon the English 
model, for which professors were paid at the 
rate of five gulden an hour. The conduct of the 
courses which were at first entirely free, was 
not in the hands of The University. 

As the grants which had been hoped for from 
the government and the city were not made 
and as the collections became smaller and 


smaller, so that from the year 1890-91 to the 
year 1894-95 more and more courses had to be 


given up, while the number of auditors steadily 
sank, a small fee was established, amounting to 
one crown for each course, and a preliminary 
committee attempted to interest the appro- 
priate authorities in behalf of the organization 
of state-supported university courses adapted 
for general audiences. In this they were fin- 
ally successful, and on the sixteenth of Decem- 
ber, 1893, fifty-three instructors in The Uni- 
versity of Vienna, among them thirty-seven 
full professors from the various faculties, sub- 
mitted a memorandum to The Academic Sen- 
ate in which they asked the senate: 

1. To appoint a commission for the purpose 


of preparing a statute for the organization of | 


popular lecture courses by The University with 


special regard to the utilization of the docents | 


and assistants as instructors. 


2. To apply to the minister of religion and | 
education for a yearly grant of 6000 gulden | 
for the purposes of launching the proposed or- | 


ganization. 


In an introduction containing the argument | 


for the request attention was called to the fact 


that the Elementary Schools of the present day 

furnish, it is true, the basis for a further educa- | 
tion of our youth, but that this advanced edu- | 
eation is not obtained, as a rule, because the | 


youth and adult population in their subsequent 


lives lack the necessary stimulus and the neces- | 


sary means of satisfying, in an adequate man- 
ner, their desires for education since private 
institutions, partly for lack of means, and partly 
for other reasons, are not in a position to fur- 
nish the necessary assistance. It was stated that 
the desire of the laborer, artisan, or other per- 
son for education might be promoted to a far 
greater extent and might be conducted in the 
right way, if an institution like The University, 
which is recognized as having impartiality, in- 
dependence, and scientific earnestness, would 
undertake to guide these efforts, and if, upon 
the basis of a satisfactory state grant, it would 
undertake to organize popular curses upon a 
systematic plan. 

The Academic Senate approved these argu- 
ments and entrusted a preliminary committee 
with the preparation of a statute. This was ac- 
cepted by the senate in the form proposed by 
the committee, after amendment in slight mat- 
ters of detail, and was approved by the minis- 
ter of education, who allowed the grant of a 
yearly subsidy of 6000 guldens, beginning in 
the year 1895. The conduct of the courses was 
entrusted to a committee of eleven persons, 
whose chairman, vice-chairman, and four other 
members were appointed by The Academic 
Senate, with a due regard to a proper represen- 
tation of the docents and assistants. The 
other five members were appointed by the four 
faculties, two from the philosophical and one 
from each of the others. All the members of 
the committee exercised their functions with- 
out remuneration. 

The supervision of the administrative work 
was entrusted to the rector, although, owing 
to the comprehensive organizing work re- 
quired, it was generally felt that a special ex- 
ecutive officer should have been appointed for 
this purpose. 

In November, 1895, the work was begun by 
the delivery of systematic courses of six lec- 
tures distributed through six weeks. The 
courses were divided into series of which the 
two first were held in November-December, 
1895, and in January-February, 1896, and con- 
sisted of twenty-four courses; while the third 
series, which embraced 10 courses, began at the 
close of the others and lasted until Easter, 1896. 
Single lectures were given only at the opening 
of some of the courses by a few of the profes- 
sors, since the demand for such lectures was 
already met satisfactorily by the Vienna Asso- 
ciation for Popular Education in its Sunday 
lectures. In the courses upon Astronomy, 
Early History of Mankind, and Grecian Civil- 
ization excursions were undertaken in groups 
to the Astronomical Observatory, The Royal 
Museum, and The Academy of Fine Arts. 

Of the 58 courses there were 15, with an 
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average of 120 auditors, relating to Natural 
History subjects (seven of which related to 
Physics and Mathematics); 17, with an aver- 
age of 137 auditors, to Medical subjects; 13, 
with an average of 76 auditors, to Historical 
subjects; 8, with an average of 103 auditors, 
upon the History of Literature and Art; 5, 
with an average of 46 auditors, upon Legal 
subjects. 

The attendance was on the average: 106 
auditors in November-December; 93 in Jan- 
uary-February; 141 in February-March. Alto- 
gether 6172 persons attended the courses. 

The public was a very mixed one; but no 
very definite information as to its character 
could be obtained owing to the fact that the 
blanks which were distributed at the initial en- 
rollment, calling for certain particulars con- 
cerning occupation, age, sex, and so on, were 
only very partially filled out. No persons un- 
der fourteen years were allowed to attend. The 
participation of working men in the courses 
—about the same as that of teachers in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools—was estimated 
at from 20 to 25 per cent. It rose 
in one case to 70 per cent. This year the 
attendance of working men has very largely 
increased owing to the fact that the fee—to 
the Labor Commission, which took a large num- 
ber of tickets—was reduced from one crown to 
half a crown. These artisan tickets were dis- 
tributed by the Commission to those labor 
unions which applied for them. Eight hundred 
and eighty-nine such tickets were taken this 
vear for the 22 courses given in October and 
November, which were attended by 3094 per- 
sons in all. 

In this series the following courses were the 
most largely attended: 


Tickets Tickets 
at 50 kr. at 25 kr. Total. 


Prof. Zuckerkandl, Anatomy. 309 149 458 

Dr. Biidinger, First Help 
im ACCIGORES, ...255..56. 245 

270 


184 


302 
347 
276 


1383 


In the last two courses many people were 
turned away cn account of the limited number 
of seats in the hall. 

With reference to the instructors employed, 
the statute of The University provides that the 
committee may appoint as a rule only profes- 
sors, docents, adjuncts, and assistants in The 
University to give the courses. The honora- 
rium paid the lecturer was 90 gulden, so that 
for each lecture of an hour and a half, the sum 
of 15 gulden is paid. 
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The income for the first year was as follows: 
1. State Grants......... 6000s fl. 
2. Private Subscription. .. 1600“ 
3. Presentation of the fe« 180 
4. Fees from Attendants 2981 
5. Sale of Syllabi 120.45 ‘ 


10,881.45 * 


While the expenses were as follows: 


1. Fees to Leeturers 
Inrollment 

3. Assistants 

4. Janitors 

5. Printing 

3. Posters 

. Secretarial Woik 
. Rent 


68.50 * 
777.60 
1158.51 * 
210.65 
940.05 


Ditae 


220.70 
20.20 


9298.16 “ 


Each course cost, therefore, approximately, 
on the average 160 fl_—per auditor 14 fl. Not 
quite one-third of the total expense was pro- 
vided for by admission fees. As to the locali- 
ties of the lectures, according to the statute, 
none were to be held in what were strictly uni- 
versity buildings. But of the 58 courses, 21 
were held in various buildings belonging to The 
University in different parts of the city, 13 in 
public school buildings, 23 in city buildings, 
and one in the hall of The Association for the 
Education of Workingmen. 

As the grant of money was made on the 
seventh of October and the approval of the stat- 
ute took place on the fourteenth of October, 
1895, while the courses were begun in Novem- 
ber, it was difficult in the short time sufficient- 
ly to advertise the popular courses to the 
general public. In order to accomplish this, 
large posters containing the name of the lec- 
turer, the subject, the place and time of the 
lecture, the fee, and so on were printed and 
posted in various public places to the num- 
ber of about 3000 copies. Notices were sent to 


| the newspapers and trade journals: in the third 


series such notices were sent regularly every 
day. Great importance was furthermore laid 


| upon the distribution of detailed programs and 


outlines, which were sold for 10 kr.—far be- 


| low the actual cost of printing. 


The Official Report of The University in- 
forms us in regard to the method of instruc- 


| tion and the success of the work as follows: 


The lecturers were directed to lay especial 
emphasis upon clearness of presentation, and 
they were expected to speak extemporaneously. 
The syllabus or program, which was to be given 
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to every auditor before the lecture, was to be 
closely followed. After the lecture further in- 
struction was to be given extending from a half 
to an entire hour, in which the lecturer should 
put questions to his audience, and lead students 
to question him upon the more difficult por- 
tions of the subject. The audience was 
asked to send in written answers to certain 
questions, and the lecturers were especially 
urged to enter into personal relations with those 
attending, so as to individualize and intensify 
the instruction. The instructors were re- 
quired to make careful reports as to the suc- 
cess of the lectures. 

Reports have been received upon nineteen of 
the courses, in all of which special comment is 
made upon the great attention of the hearers, 
upon their behavior, and upon the remarkable 
interest which they displayed. Many of the 
lecturers expressed themselves astonished at the 
extraordinary insight which was shown in the 
questions. Written papers were sent in only in a 
few cases, among these, however, some were 
very detailed. 

The official report sums up the results of the 
first year as on the whole very satisfactory. 
The attendance had far exceeded expectation, 
and the public had followed all the courses 
very faithfully. The great satisfaction which 
was expressed by the instructors themselves ad- 
mits of inferences as to the receptivity and in- 
telligence of the audiences. 

The undersigned have gone into the details 
of this Vienna report because it gives a pic- 
ture of conerete conditions and demonstrates 
the feasibility of the scheme. In now moving 
that The Academic Senate of The University 
of Berlin should take up the promotion of 
scientific training for those classes in the popu- 
lation to which academic training has thus far 
been inaccessible, we are led by the feeling that 
The University of Berlin above all among the 
German universities is called to take the initia- 
tive. We are thoroughly convinced that The 
University will thus not be merely fulfilling a 
great social duty, but that it will be acting in 
its own best interest, and will further establish 
its dignity and its influence. We cannot see 
that in doing so any of the fundamental or 
important purposes of The University will be 
injured, and we hope that by this new device 
culture and knowledge will be extended still 
more widely. 

The reproach that a sort of half culture will 
he diffused by such efforts will not be made by 
anyone who understands the circumstances. In 
such a case as this only those who have taken 
trouble to nost themselves upon the facts should 
he allowed to speak, net those who denend upon 
reports from second or third hand. The courses 
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should be arranged on a systematic plan, in 
contradistinction tothe one-hoursuperficial, pop- 
ular addresses now so common on such sub- 
jects. The larger number of lectures will make 
it possible to treat the subjects more adequately. 
Without a certain kind of half-culture in cer- 
tain directions there is no such thing as full- 
culture. That ruinous nibbling at culture, 
however, which is so characteristic of many 
similar enterprises for popular education, will 
be prevented, as far as possible, by the organ- 
ization which is here proposed. 

The undersigned, professors and instructors 
of the Royal Frederick William University, 
take the liberty of formulating their request to 
the senate in the following way: 

1. For the organization and establishment of 
popular university courses, which may be held 
in various parts of the city in suitable locali- 
ties, the senate is requested to appoint a per- 
manent committee under the presidency of His 
Magnificence, the Rector, in such a way that 
certain members shall be chosen by the senate 
for three years, and one member by each of the 
faculties—a committee in which, moreover, a 
certain representation is to be given to the ex- 
traordinary professors and docents as well as 
to the instructors in other higher institutions 
of this city. 

2. The senate shall request from the minis- 
ter for religious education and medical af- 
fairs a yearly grant of about 15,000 marks for 
the purpose of carrying out the proposed or- 
ganization. 

All branches of knowledge which are suitable 
for popular exposition may become the subjects 
of these university courses. Courses relating to 
the political, religious, and social struggles of 
the present, or courses or subjects whose treat- 
ment might lead to public disturbance should 
be, however, excluded. 

It should be the duty of the chairman and, 
in case of his absence, of his representative to 
call the committee together for necessary ses- 
sions. to preside over these, and to distribute 
the business of the commission among the vari- 
ous members according to a plan proposed by 
the committee and approved by the senate and 
minister. 

In case the secretarial and other administra- 
tive work cannot be done by the ordinary staff 
of The University, and in case no special body 
ean be organized for this purpose, it may be 
that the commission for improving the condi- 
tion of the working classes, which is the admin- 
istrator of a large number of associations, 
would be willing to undertake this work. 

As a rule, though not exclusively, the profes- 
sors and instructors of this university and of 
other higher institutions of learning in this 
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city would be invited by the commission to de- 
liver courses in return for a remuneration. 

To defray the cost of these lectures in addi- 
tion to the grant by the government it might 
be wise to collect an admission fee of one mark 
per course, and perhaps also to obtain subscrip- 
tions from private persons and corporations. 

The committee should make an annual de- 
tailed report to the academic senate and 
through this body to the minister. 

Amendments to the statute as well as control 
of the funds left in hand, in case these popu- 
lar university courses should be suspended, 
might be entrusted to The Academic Senate. 


There is an amusing article, ‘Astronomy at the 
Salon,’ by M. Gaston Armelin, in L’Illustration of 
May 22. M. Armelin calls attention to the fact that 
of the thousands of canvases which appear in the two 
Salons there are scarcely any that are not astronom- 
ical in the sense that all pictures except a few, which 
depend upon effects of artificial light, are lighted by 
the sun, the moon, or at least by cette obscure clarté 
qui tombe des étoiles. Then, after remarking that al- 
though in most cases the source of light is not di- 
rectly represented there are many pictures in which 
the heavenly bodies appear, he proceeds to expose the 
carelessness and errors of painters as to the relations 
between these lamps of heaven as delineated and the 
actual lighting of the pictures or the position of the 
sun at the time indicated. 

Among the transgressors at the Champs-Ely- 
sées may be mentioned M. Maillard and M. 
Prevost-Valéri. Their landscapes are lighted from 
the left, but the lunar crescent has the curve of 
a D, that is to say it is lighted from the right. M. 
Ronault commits the same fault only the other way 
about. In a picture by M. Meslé, Champ-de-Mars, 
the moon is in the last quarter, apparently with an 
effect of dawn, but it is lighted from the left. The 
sun, then, should be to the left, but the houses are 
lighted from the right: therefore, the sun is to the 
right, unless there may perhaps be two suns. Such 
negligence, besides offending the eye and confusing 
the reason, sometimes leaves us in doubt whether we 
are looking at the dim light of dawn or of evening. 
We can only know positively if we are sure that the 
sun and the moon are in their proper relative posi- 
tions. M. Appian, who, with a crescent curved like a 
C, calls his picture ‘Commencement of Twilight,’ should 
have called it ‘Dawn’ or ‘Aurora.’ In the case of M. 
René His’s moon, it is in the first quarter, near the 
horizon, at midnight. The sun is at nadir and 
could not illumine the planet as is shown. A number 
of other similar errors are cited. M. Ulmann has a 
midnight moon in its first quarter with the curve 
turned towards the top of the picture—towards 
deepest night, the regions where the sun is not. In 
looking at M. Luigi Loir’s picture, ‘La féte de Nuit 
sur la Place de l’Hotel-de-Ville,’ the observer is sup- 
posed to have his back to the Seine and to the South; 
the Hotel-de-Ville being to the right and east: the 
houses of the rue de Rivoli in front, to the North. 
Now, in the obscurity above these houses a luminous 
streak anounces dawn, yet the moon is squarely in 
the North, M. Quignon with a fine indifference to 
science and the seasons. paints apple trees in blos- 
som among rye ripe for the sickle and wheat already 
cut. M. Armelin says that even painters who are 
members of the Astronomical Society do not concern 
themselves to let that fact appear in their pictures. 
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ON THE Face or THE Waters: A TALE OF 
THE Mutiny. By Flora Annie Steel. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

And now a word for my title. I have chosen it 
because when you ask an uneducated native of India 
why the great rebellion came to pass, he will, in nine 
cases out of ten, reply “God knows! He sent a 
Breath into the World.” From this to a spirit mov- 
ing on the face of the waters is not far. 


So Mrs. Steel explains the title of her much read 
novel—an excellent title, at once significant 
and mysterious. Then—for she evidently be- 
lieves in prefatory explanations—she goes on 
to tell her method of work, to make clear her 
ideals in fiction. 

“Every incident bearing in the remotest degree on 
the Indian mutiny or on the part which real men 
took in it, is scrupulously exact, even to the date. 
the hour, the scene, the very weather. Nor have I 


allowed the actual actors in the great tragedy to say 
a word regarding it which is not found in the ac- 


| counts of witnesses, or in their own writings.” 


Mrs. Steel has, in other words, undertaken 
historical fiction with unusual scrupulousness. 
She has assumed restrictions that no great 
writer of the historical novel has ever set him- 
self, and in reading her work one cannot but 
feel that this deliberate limitation of artistic 
freedom has limited, sadly limited her power of 
achievement. The historical novelist must ap- 
proach history with masterful confidence, not 
in timid apology. He is to triumph, not by 
fidelity to the detail of history, but by imagin- 
ative use of it. He can profit, as novelist, only 
by so much historical material as he can vivify 
with his genius, can identify with the emotional 
interest of his narrative. The rest is mere lum- 
ber and impediment. In Scott, in Dumas, in 
Thackeray, in Sienkiewicz, the historical fact 
becomes artistically valuable only because we 
are made to forget its historical character. The 
artists have worked within limitations, but 
they have stretched these as inspiration de- 
manded, and have in the end made us feel not 
that they have made their narratives fit his- 
tory, but that history has derived new signifi- 
cance from their narratives. The facts are sub- 
ordinate to the human interest of the charac- 
ters. They explain the history only to make 
clear the setting of the story. We are not 
made to feel that their fiction is merely a de- 
vice for revivifving a dead past, a means of 
administering distasteful medicine of informa- 
tion, deriving its chief value from the facts 
that it holds in solution. 

Yet Mrs. Steel’s novel gives just this im- 
pression of taking a nlace secondarv to tho his- 
tory with which it deals. The trouble is. not 
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that her presentation of history is accurate, but 
that one feels, throughout, that she felt 
obliged to make it accurate, no matter at what 
cost to the story. She has not felt at liberty to 
alter name or hour or weather. She approaches 
her task timidly, and her achievement shows 
the consequences of her timidity. She 
has added to the structure of history; 
but she has neither bettered its outline nor in- 
creased its stability. The unsubstantial mor- 
tar of her romance does not bind. Inserted 
apologetically into the crevices of theestablished 
masonry of history, it contributes not firmness, 
but a pleasant superficial smoothness, mere 
“pointing,” decorative filling of the rough 
joints of cyclopean stone-work. The vast ma- 
sonry of history will stand when such slight 
decoration has crumbled from it. Real his- 
torical romance is of another sort. There the 
author adds not weak mortar, but molten lava, 
a fiery flood that rends, fuses, removes, re- 
unites; shaping the solid rock like mere wax 
into a new and more impressive coherence. It 
is the work of such a flood, of such fiery infu- 
sion, that we see in the novels of Scott and 
Dumas, where, like basaltic dikes, the crea- 
tions of their genius stand isolated above the 
waste of their former historical “setting,” of 
which they have saved from the ruin of time 
only such fragments as they incorporated into 
their own abiding structure. Such Mrs. Steel’s 
novel is not. It cannot make memorable for 
future readers facts that so excel the interests 
of its action or characters. It is not, indeed, an 
historical novel. It is a fragment of interest- 
ingly written history, pleasantly adorned with 
romantic fiction. 

One may take for granted Mrs. Steel's claim 
of accuracy in fact. Her previous books have 
met, in India, an approval that is an indorse- 
ment of her closeness and sincerity of observa- 
tion. On matters of judgment, however. such 
as the advisability of an immediate march to 
Delhi from Meernt, it is to he noted that mili- 
tary authorities differ. Mrs. Steel mav he right. 
but her statement of the case remains that of 
an advocate. not of a judge. 

But—he the great matters of poliev as they 
may—in nortraval of life. the mystical. trop- 
ical, bewildering life of India, there can he but 
one opinion of the novel. It gives pictures that 
remain vivid when the story and the people are 
auite forgotten. Perhaps the following gives 
the prevailing tone: 

“The city lav a rose-red dazzling glare to look at— 
beside the glittering curves of the river: and the de- 
serted ridge, more like a lizard than ever, sweltered and 
slept lazily, its tail in the cool blue water, its head 
upon the cool green groves of the Subz-Mundi. And 


ever all lav a liquid vellow heat-haze. hInrring every 
outline, till the whole seemed a vast mirage.” 


| as one meets in manv English novels. 
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Still better than the material description, 
though not to be represented by quotation, is 
the impression that Mrs. Steel gives of the 
mood that led to the outbreaking of the great 
mutiny. In portraying this she makes her real 
triumph, for it is no easy thing for the occi- 
dental mind to feel—to say nothing of repre- 
senting—the naive yet profoundly philosophic 
occultism of the Orient. Only by intimate 
familiarity with the race of which she writes, 
only by the surrender of all prejudice, by the 
most sensitive alertness of sympathy could the 
author have set before us as she does the re- 
ligion, the antipathies, the racial feeling of a 
people so remote. No other writer—Mr. Kip- 
ling excepted—has so caught the spirit of the 
Orient, or could so well portray the voluptuous 
intrigue of the Delhi palace. 

Yet this merit, this charm of atmosphere, 
while it offsets, does not conceal the tenuity of 
the story or atone for it. Regarded as fiction, 
the novel shows the effects of its apologetic 
limitation. It is too slight to carry out the task 
assigned to it. This is noticeable in the dull- 
ness of the middle chapters. After the first im- 
petuous bloody outbreaking of the mutiny 
comes the dreary stagnation in Delhi. Doubt- 
less this must have been dull to those who en- 
dured it. But Mrs. Steel should not make her 
readers share in this ennui. She should give 
the emotional impression, the anxiety, not the 
dreariness of hope deferred. It is true that she 
somewhat beguiles the time with minor inci- 
dent, but it is too obviously only incident. like 
music between acts, intended to make tedious 
delay somewhat tolerable. 

Were the characters vivid, real men and 
women, whose emotions we might share. in 
whose anxieties we might sympathize, we 
should feel less this impression of dullness; bu 
here the romance shows its weakness. In this 
stagnation, this calm where the winds of his- 
tory fail, here if anywhere Mrs. Steel’s auxiliary 
engine of romance should be of service. Un- 
fortunately we find that, in time of need, it 
proves too feeble to give much perceptivle im- 
petus. 

The plot is slight, conventional, even melo- 
dramatic. The hero, a handsome melancholy 
man, is in disgrace, summarily cashiered. It is 
hinted that he is innocent, but that honor 
keeps him from vindicating himself. A woman 
was at the bottom of his disgrace. He has 
“ruined his life for a pair of eyes, and does 
not mean to do it again.” The heroine whom 
he meets under strange circumstances, suffers 
patiently from the infidelity of a drinkine, 
gambling, horse-racing rascally husband—such 
His de- 
sertion of her. the death of all convenient 
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characters, and the readjusting catastrophe of 
the mutiny bring all to a happy, well-assorted 
conclusion, with a somewhat conventional let- 
ter in which the after-fate of everybody is 
lucidly set forth. 

The theme of this might, indeed, have been 
the basis of a strong story. But, conceived 
feebly, executed apologetically, with servility to 
every detail of fact, this story cannot vivify. 
cannot propel the vast and shapeless bulk of 
the whole. It might move a small craft, hardly 
a three-decker novel. 

There is one beautiful bit of romance—the 
episode of Zora, the native girl with whom the 
hero, “Jim” Douglas, lives, for a time in idyllic 
seclusion. This episode, ending pathetically in 
Zora’s death, is touchingly treated. It would 
make a charming short story. One wishes that. 
like a movement in a symphony, it might be 
cut out and presented by itself. Its delicate 
cantabile is more in Mrs. Steel’s manner than 
the furiosos and maestosos of the rest of the 
novel. In it, teo, she was free from the pres- 
sure of obstinate fact. Consequently it re- 
mains in the mind when the conventional peo- 
ple of the rest of the story are forgotten. 

The speech of some of the characters is un- 
necessarily coarse. Mrs. Steel makes the com- 
mon error of aiming at strength through the 
signs of strength. Now strength does not in- 
here in the outright naming of things un- 
namable. Mr Kipling’s people suy things one 
dislikes to read aloud, but, were all these ex- 
cised, one would still feel the robustness of his 
creations. If, in fact, they spoke mildly, they 
would seem inconsistent. But did Mrs. Steel’s 
people give over their coarseness, their charac- 
ters would only appear in their true mildness. 
The force is verbal, not organic, a deliberate. 
premeditated violence, never inevitable. 

The style has occasional charm, with no lit- 
tle descriptive vividness. It suffers, however, 
from angularity, from obscurity of construc- 
tion, from harshness of sound, at times from ac- 
tual solecism. The presence of “like he was” 
should have been prevented, if not by the au- 
thor, certainly by the proof-reader. ~ 

The book has isolated elements of strength. 
It has fidelity to history, dramatic power in its 
portrayal of the mad outbreak of the 
mutiny, and unusual sympathy in_ its 
portrayal of the manners and emotional life of 
the Orient. It is strong in the possession of a 
few memorable scenes; but as a whole, it is not 
strong. Possessing many of the detached merits 
of Mr. Kipling’s work, it lacks the unifying, 
dominant power of his genius. It has the con- 
sidered power of talent, not the inevitable flash 
of inspiration. One would attempt in vain to 
compress any summary of its characteristics 
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into a single sentence, for it makes no single 
impression. It is a mosaic, a mosaic with lit- 
tle total pattern, yet brilliant with stones whose 
individual beauty is seldom excelled. It is not 
a great novel, but it holds in solution the con- 
stituent elements of a great novel. Nothing is 
lacking but the precipitating spark. 
HERBERT Bares. 


Cueek OLIGARCHIES, THEIR CHARACTER AND 
ORGANISATION. By Leonard Whibley, M. 
A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896, 
pp. 212. 


In a small volume of less than 200 pages— 
for some thirty pages are taken up by three ap- 
pendices—Mr. Whibley, well known to students 
of Greek History by his admirable dissertation 
on ‘Political Parties in Athens during the Pelo- 
ponnesian War,’ undertakes to treat of the in- 
teresting but intricate question, indicated in 
the title. The subject is divided into five chap- 
ters: (1) The Classification of Constitutions, 
the claims and character of Oligarchy; (2) The 
Causes of Constitutional Change; (3) The 
Historical Development of Constitutions; (4) 
Varieties of Oligarchy; (5) Organisation of 
Oligarchical Government. 

As might have been expected, Mr. Whibley 
shows himself conversant with all the impor- 
tant sources of information, both ancient and 
modern, special acknowledgment being justly 
made to Gilbert’s well-known ‘Handbuch der 
eriechischen Staatsalterthiimer’ and Newman’s 
admirable introduction to the ‘Politics of Aris- 
totle” The book is written in a pleasing and 
clear style, it abounds in useful details, and in 
the first and last chapters cleverly condenses 
our knowledge on the subject. 

But in spite of the many praiseworthy 
qualities which distinguish the treatise, it 
seems to suffer from over-condensation, all but 
making the impression of a commentary to cer- 
tain portions of the immortal work of the great 
Stagirite, which, in spite of the lapse of time, 
the accumulated political experience of man- 
kind, and the consequently clearer insight into 
the forms, the development, and vicissitudes of 
politicalinstitutions, has not yet beensuperseded 
but remains to this day, mutatis mutandis, the 
standard work on the subject. 

But the narrow field of vision which Aris- 
totle’s penetrating eye was permitted to scan, 
the comparatively utter insignificance of all 
the city-states of Hellas, save Athens and 
Sparta, made it impossible even for him to see 
to what extent his marvelously analytic classi- 
fications of political institutions accurately re- 
flected historical conditions at given periods, 
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particularly as so many of the political consti- | 
tutions known to him belonged to epochs far | 


antedating his own. It is this inadequate 
knowledge of primitive and early society that 
seems to be chiefly responsible for the dire con- 
fusion that attaches to the very terminology of 
Greek political science, a confusion particularly 
conspicuous in the use of the terms, “oligarchy” 
and “aristocracy.” Mr. Whibley has made a 
laudable attempt throughout his book (e. g. 
pp. 24ff., 68f., 72f., 111f.) to bring order out 
of chaos, justly recognizing this to be essential 
to an accurate treatment of the issues involved. 
Unfortunately, his effort in this respect has not 
been successful, for, in endeavoring to un- 
revel the knot, he seems only to have tight- 
ened it the more firmly. The moment, indeed, 
we leave historic Athens, we seem to put out 
upon the waters of conjecture and hypothesis, 
lacking the piloting hand to steer us safely past 
these dangerous rocks. It is not that the au- 
thor does not know of their existence, for he 
gives us repeated glimpses of them, but he 
does not seem accustomed to sailing through 
narrow channels. To lay aside the metaphor, 
our author appears constantly hampered by the 
narrow limits which his subject has imposed 
upon him, and we cannot help thinking that he 
would have reached more definite and accept- 
able conclusions, if he had gone deeper or far- 
ther afield. Thus his thesis excludes e. g. any 
treatment of Hellenic kingship, whether of the 
legitimate monarchy or its perversion, the 
“tyrannis,” and yet without this, the true nature 
of an aristocracy, which is indissolubly asso- 
ciated with monarchical government, its very 
rise and growth, must remain an unsolved prob- 
lem. 

Then again, the author does not seem to 
differentiate historical periods with sufficient 
distinctness, the oligarchy of Aristotle’s time 
e. g. being naturally of a different type from 
that of a very much earlier epoch. Every aris- 
tocracy, whether based on wealth, birth, or con- 
quest, is essentially an oligarchy, but not every 
oligarchy is necessarily an aristocracy. In fact, 
I am very much disposed to doubt whether a 
genuine aristocracy ever governed a single city 
community of Hellas, in historic times, for it 
can be easily shown, that the noble families of 
Thessaly, such as the Skopadae, and even of 
Corinth are not justly cited as examples. The 
author himself seems to feel this, when he re- 
marks (p. 27), in a surprised sort of way, that 
Aristotle does not introduce the qualification 
of noble birth in his definition of aristocracy, 
and on p. 79 we find the express statement 
that “oligarchy succeeded tyranny at Megara, 
Sicyon, and Corinth.” What, we then ask, has 
lhecome of the “aristocratic” government of the 
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Bacchiadae? Certainly, Aristotle would have 
felt no misgivings in describing this rule as an 
oligarchy with a tendency toward érvacreia, its 
natural perversion. 

The reviewer had marked out a number of 
questions on which he is constrained to differ 
from the author of this book, but the limited 
space allotted to him, forbids their discussion. 
To summarize our impression of the book, we 
should say that it is a learned, painstaking ef- 
fort to throw light upon a dark subject, that 
the first, second, and fifth chapters are admir- 
able, while the third and fourth seem less 
worthy of unqualified praise; but the reviewer 
cannot close without expressing his intense 
gratification that the author has gone out of his 
way to pull down the Spartans from the lofty 
pedestal upon which they have been placed 
since the days of Plato. Mr. Whibley’s indict- 
ment (p. 188 ff.) is severe and crushing, but it is 
true and therefore deserved. 

ALFRED GUDEMAN. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Tur EnewisH Constitution. By Professor Jesse 
Macy, of Iowa College. Pp. xxii, 534. The 
Maemillan Co. 


For Americans there is perhaps no more in- 
teresting and instructive study than to trace 
the political progress of the Saxon adventurers 
who transplanted into England their primitive 
laws. Those early laws were the beginning of 
the rambling structure called the English Con- 
stitution. Made by many hands, and adapted 
to many conveniences and needs, it has been al- 
lowed to remain to the present time as a collec- 
tion of facts and fictions. the result of many 
compromises, victories. and defeats. 

The value of the English Constitution for 
purposes of study is increased by the fact that 
it has not sprung suddenly into being as the 
conscious act of the people. It has come to 
be through means and forces which they have 
not consciously controlled. It is not the result 
of studied deliberation nor is it founded on 
theoretical documents. Jt has been determined 
by history and, therefore. it contains not only 
laws, but also a system of conventionalities or 
understandings, which have always been vary- 
ing and fluctuating. Stripped of these under- 
standings and left in legal nakedness, it would 
not work. 

Although most of its elements had already 
been formed, it is safe to say that the present 
Constitution. based upon the theory of de- 
mocracy, did not exist before 1832; and. from 
the fact that practice and theory have diverged. 
it was not till recently that its real nature was 
made clear. 





sand 


The recent appearance of a new book on the 
English Constitution by Professor Jesse Macy, 
of Iowa College, is not without significance. 
American students are awakening to the need 
of a wider knowledge concerning our English 
institutions. Since Mr. Bagehot applied his 
search light and dispelled much of the dark- 
ness of tradition and sentiment which had en- 
veloped the body of the Constitution, Amer- 
icans have taken a greater interest in the gov- 
ernment of which their own is the lineal de- 
scendent, and are looking to the pit from 
whence they were digged. 

The study of the English Constitution is es- 
pecially important in the United States where 
the fate of the country is in the hands of its 
people. Our safety lies in an intelligent pub- 
lie sentiment. Correct information is needed as 
an antidote to erroneous ideas injected into 
“Fourth of July speeches,” and carelessly pro- 
mulgated by popular writers. English history 
is our history till the period of colonization. 
Our ancestors of those days had the same rights 
as other British subjects of that time. A study 
of the development of the English Constitu- 
tion will help us to understand our own insti- 
tutions, and to think from a basis of fact. It will 
also correct many erroneous ideas about our 
own Constitution, which, though said to be 
“written,” is not all written. It, too, is a liv- 
ing and ever-changing constitution, with a nat- 
ural and unconscious development. Life blood 
can not be contained in the sentences of the 
written law. Constitutions are only the skele- 
ton frame of a living organism, and the dicta 
of lawyers are not the facts of the historians. 
Historic forces stand above constitutions and 
breathe life and meaning into them. 

Professor Macy in the preparation of his 
work has observed the needs of American stu- 
dents and has written from an American point 
of view. He begins by describing the nature of 
the Constitution in theory and in practice as it 
has existed since “extreme and unchecked 
democracy.” stepped into the shoes of un- 
checked royaltv. and the prerogatives of the 
crown hecame the privileges of the people. He 
defines the Constitution as a body of rules and 
understandings which keep the governmental 
agencies in harmonious action, and says that so 
far as it is democratic it is without legal checks. 
He devotes three-fourths of his book to a study 
of the growth of the Constitution. In a run- 
ning commentary he seizes only those im- 
portant features of each epoch which will 
serve to explain present political institutions 
in their practical workings. Much attention is 
given to the spirit and acts of the common reo- 
ple as factors in shaping the historv of the 
gradual transference of political power from 
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the crown to the nation. Commencing with 
the Norman period, he says that the strong 
king had to respect the temper of the people in 
order that they might live and thrive. The 
fact that they could not suddenly act in a new 
way, and further that they held an important 
relation to the local government, determined 
the forces of the constitution at a time when 
political organs for the expression of public 
opinion had not vet been developed. In that 
brief catalogue of promises at Runnymede, when 
the barons were seeking to chtain a new basis 
for war against the king, the people were able 
to show their influence. During the two cen- 
iuries after Edward I., local government de- 
clined, and Parliament became a mere tool in 
the hands of warring factions: but the political 
sense of the people was on the alert, and thx 
governing class was kept on its good behavior. 
In that great fratricidal strife, the Wars of th 
Roses, which cleared away so many fatal tradi- 
tions and destroyed so many of the nobility, 
each faction was bidding for the favor of the 
people. After that war was ended and Henry 
VII. had become chief constable of the nation. 
the actual power of the state passed from the 
aristocracy to the people. 

Parliament did not vet represent the masses, 
but it was slowly preparing to do so when mon- 
archs should fail to look to the people for sup- 
port. The Tudors championed the unrepre- 
sented classes, and nursed into life an assembly 
which in time was to become representative of 
public opinion. The common law-abiding peo- 
ple who supported the Tudors were getting cus- 
tomary democratic training by their association 
in guilds, brotherhoods, and local government, 
and were better prepared to do political think- 
ing under the Stuarts. After the Cromwellian 
episode had taught that kings as well as sub- 
jects were under the law, the people were better 
able to command respect though Parliament 
was not vet democratic. The common. tax- 
payer was still unrepresented. But soon the 
birth of political parties brought into exist- 
ence the modern cabinet, which, by adjusting 
the relations of Crown and Parliament, pre- 
pared _ way for the final contest of the peo- 
ple for a share in the government. Throughout 
his ate rule Walpole was able to maintain 
quiet, but the people were keeping Walpole and 
the Whig oligarchy in continual anxiety. 
Under George IIT.. the cabinet became the only 
protection against royal absolutism and made 
itself the chief organ of public opinion. The 
industrial revolution was leveling classes and 
preparing for modern democracy. It bore fruit 
in 1832 and rendered democratic development 
easy and natural. The patient common peo- 


nle, whose influence had elways been real and 
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important, were now admitted to participation 
in government. 

Democracy was established and became the 
power behind both throne and cabinet. After 
so many conflicts the nation was enfranchised 
and political parties could be based on public 
opinion. A greater national unity was de- 
veloped in spite of strife—not by “blood and 
iron,” but by the coherence of majorities. 

Professor Macy has written in the spirit 
which has been growing since the advent of 
the new democracy—neither to venerate nor to 
criticise, but to understand. He makes neither 
a running apology, nor a running fight, but a 
running commentary. The plan is chronolog- 
ical, but at the same time the principal threads 
of development are kept well in hand. This 
involves some repetition, but increases the 
clearness with which the subject is presented. 

J. M. CaLnanan. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


taMUNTCHO. By Pierre Loti. Thirtieth Edi- 
tion. Calmann Lévy, Paris. Bellwood 
& Joly, Philadelphia. 


The purpose of Loti in this book is to depict 
the life of the Basques, and to interpret the 
genius of the people and their country. 
Whether or not the book be a romance is a 
question, since it is not a portrayal of emo- 
tions in rapid progress. Some French critics 
have said, indeed, that Loti cannot write a 
romance. But it is a study done with infinite 
art. It conveys by picture after picture, ad- 
mirable in grouping and atmosphere, the play 
of life in an isolated region, dominated and in- 
spired by the conditions of nature. 

The sentiment of physical conditions is con- 
veyed, though not too obviously, as an accom- 
paniment to all the action of the book or as a 
preparation for it. Atmosphere states, light, 
shade, odor, sound, are all so skilfully sug- 
gested that every sense is appealed to and en- 
gaged in the whole sympathetic impression. 

The storv is slight: as simple and serious as 
a painting by Millet. It is devoid of the musk- 
scented atmosphere which hangs about most 
French fiction. The action is out-of-doors. 
There is even something monotonous in the 
steady record, from chapter to chapter. of the 
progress of the seasons. It might be called 
The Book of Months. But the conception 
of the work is clear and consistent: and there is 
a pervading and subtle charm of sentiment in 
the language which is potent for the effects de- 
termined upon. 

Loti seems to take pleasure in the study of 
primitive and isolated people though he has 
here chosen a richer country and a less sombre 
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people than in the Pécheur dIslande. The 
Basque are usually thought of as inhabit- 
ing the triangular region formed of three 
provinces in northern Spain, on the Bay of 
Biscay. But they are not confined to the Span- 
ish Pyrenees. Thousands of this race exist on 
the French side of the Pyrenees, and preserve 
the peculiar language and customs of their an- 
cestors. Their remote origin, the fact that 
they are a remnant of the primitive Iberian 
population of Spain, their exclusiveness, and 
their language, standing alone among the lan- 
guages of mankind, make them a curiously iso- 
lated human group. 

The village of Etchézar, in the French Py- 
renees, very near the border, is the scene of 
the story. Ramuntcho is a Basque form of the 
name Raymond, and the hero who bears this 
name is a strong, pliant, young mountaineer. 
He has the complex temperament resulting 
from diverse parentage; his mother being a 
woman of pure Basque blood, with its hered- 
itary convictions and tendencies, his father a 
capricious man-of-the-world, a decadent, an 
afiné. The father’s character is merely 
sketched in shadow. Even his name is and re- 
mains to the last unknown to Ramuntcho. 

The true romance lies in the silent play of 
uncomprehended forces in the boy’s nature, 
subject as he is to wordless impressions of 
alienation from the familiar life on the moun- 
tain-side among the oaks, chestnuts, and 
heeches. The note of alienation sounds 
through his consciousness, at the same time that 
the power of age-long tradition is impressed. 
“Sur ce vaste soulévement qui s’appelle Py- 
rénées, on sentait planer quelque chose qui 
était peut-étre lame finissante de cette race, 
dont les débris se sont la conservés, et a la- 
quelle Ramuntcho appartenait par sa mére 

Et Yenfant, composé de deux es- 
sences si diverses, qui cheminait seul vers son 
logis. A travers la nuit et la pluie, reeommencait 
a éprouver, au fond de son étre double, !in- 
quiétude des inexplicables ressouvenirs.” 

A man’s temperament is undoubtedly his fate. 
And the lot of the boy is thus foreordained to 
differ from that of his simple, unspeculative 
companions, even while his pursuits and theirs 
are identical. 

According to a practice so long established 
among these people as to seem a right, there is 
a smuggling trade carried on at life and death 
hazard, between the Spanish and the French 
bank of the river Bidassoa. This river is the 
dividing line between France and Spain, and 
the town of Fontarabie, very near its mouth, 
on the Spanish side, is the point of operation 
for the contraband-trade. Valuable goods are 
brought from under the beard of the custom- 





house officials and the carbineers of Spain, 
across the Bidassoa into France, by a veteran 
chief, Itchoua, and his band. Of this band 
Ramuntcho is one. 

The night-sorties of these smuggling parties, 
and their return at dawn across the silvery 
shallows of the river; the Sunday mass in the 
village-church, redolent of antiquity; the ath- 
letic national game of court tennis, played on 
Sunday afternoon by the men; the fandango 
danced in the open square, or place, of the vil- 
lage on Sunday evening; these form the 
scenes through which move the one or two ac- 
centuated characters. 

The effect of the bizarre is produced now 
and then, as in the description of the irrint- 
ztna, “le grand cri basque, qui s’est transmis 
avec fidélité du fond de l’abime des Ages 
jusqu’aux hommes de nos jours, et qui constitue 
Pune des étrangetés de cette race aux origines 
enveloppées de mystére. Cela ressemble au cri 
d’appel de certaines tribus Peaux-Rouges dans 
les foréts des Amériques; la nuit, cela donne la 
ag et l’insondable effroi des temps primi- 
tifs. 

The abortive dénoiment, “cette sorte de 
drame joué a demi-mot, joué presque sans pa- 
roles” might, in less skilful hands, seem bathos. 
But the fine, impalpable causes which arrest 
action are so impressed upon one’s thoughts 
that desire for action succumbs. 

The quiet masking of the irrevocable in the 
trivial, the piteousness, the futility which are 
familiar in life’s dénotiments are truthfully 
rendered. 

Few books seem so completely as this the 
realization of the writer’s ideal in design. 
Many authors admit that their books master 
them in the writing and depart from the orig- 
inal ideal. This has the force and proportion 
of a living organism sprung from a design ad- 
mitting of no change. 

M. H. Harvey. 


Domespay Book anp Bryonp: THREE Es- 
SAYS IN THE Earty History or Enc- 
LAND. By Frederic William Maitland, 
LL.D. Cambridge: University Press; and 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Company, 1897. 
8vo, pp. 527. 

It is a pleasure to write a review of one of 
Professor Maitland’s books. Although so much 
of his work has been in the form of editorial 
introduction and comment, yet in his field of 
legal history, and in those border lands where 
the history of the law, of economic conditions, 
and of government overlap, he stands easily 
first among living and still productive writers. 
In all of his published work there is a combina- 
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tion of thorough research, acute suggestion, 
and a certain third quality that might be de- 
scribed as reasonableness, moderation, freedom 
from the domination of pedantry or of the in- 
vincible narrowness of the specialist. More- 
over he has a vivacity of style and an _ occa- 
sional sparkle of wit that stand both writer and 
reader in good stead in what is at best often a 
somewhat toilsome journey through a difficult 
country. 

This most recent work is in a certain sense 
a constituent part of the ‘History of English 
Law before the Time of Edward I.,’ published 
in 1895; in another sense it is not only sep- 
arate but very different from it. Its field of in- 
terest is broader, while its group of sources is 
narrower, and the occasions for inference, for 
suggestion, for theory correspondingly more 
numerous. ‘Domesday’ furnishes the subject 
for the whole of the first and the greater part 
of the third essay, the second being engaged 
with the ‘Beyond.’ This first essay is a strik- 
ing comment on the impression so widely held 
that the only remaining “sources” of history 
are those which are still in manuscript. Domes- 
day Book has been printed for almost one hun- 
dred years now, and yet with the exception of 
the formal and superficial remarks of its ed- 
itors, and the somewhat more extensive an- 
alyses in Sir Henry Ellis’s ‘Introduction,’ 
it has lain almost unutilized by historians 
till the last decade. Writers and students have 
recognized that an extensive and authoritative 
record, a veritable cross-section of English so- 
ciety in the eleventh century, is a unique 
possession, a mine of trustworthy information 
as to European conditions in the early and 
formative period of feudalism; and yet after 
duly making acknowledgment of this fact the 
students and writers have left the mine un- 
worked, and passed on to where the ore was 
easier to get at. The beginning of a more care- 
ful and detailed study came with the 
celebration of the “Eighth Centennial” of 
Domesday Book in 1886. Since that time 
the work of a number of students, not- 
ably of Mr. J. H. Round in his ‘Feudal 
England,” in 1895, and now of Professor 
Maitland, has brought out a whole body of tes- 
timony as to the condition of society in the 
eleventh century, which is of the highest im- 
portance, interest, and originality. 

We have not space to enter into any of Pro- 
fessor Maitland’s discussions; we can only 
speak of his plan and of a few of his conclu- 
sions. He places in the forefront of his study 
the fact that Domesday is a tax-book, a census 
with a fiscal object; that we must not look to it 
for direct information on land-law or any 
other law, but only for such information as 
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was considered a deep descent. One of Pro- 


liam the Conqueror found in existence and 
wished to perpetuate, or perhaps to reconstruct. 
On the other hand the incidence of taxation 
then, as now, was far-reaching. With the one 
grand object always in view the commissioners 
nevertheless obtained and have left recorded 
testimony which throws light secondarily on 
many other matters. We have, in the first 
place, the geographical organization of the 
country, the shires, the hundreds or wapen- 
takes, the vills or townships, with an approx- 
imately complete indication of the population 
and its distribution. More important and more 
extensive is the knowledge which the great 
survey gives us as to the various classes of men, 
and their relations to one another. And it is 
here perhaps that the greatest interest of 
Iyomesday lies, for it is after all the human 
element, subjective or objective, that makes all 
things interesting. 

Three classes of men appear prominent- 
ly, besides variant or less distinctive 
They are the servi, the villani 
and cotarii, the liberi homines and _ soche- 
mannt. Each of these classes gives occasion 
for a long section, and we are thus led on to a 
discussion of jurisdiction or “sake and soke,” 
of the manor, of the higher classes and the 
feudal characteristics which accompanied the 
tenure on which they held their land, and 
lastly of the Domesday boroughs. Taking 
these chapters in their order, the serfs were at 
the time of the survey undoubtedly slaves, and 
yet with a modified, a waning slavery. It was 
modified by the praedial element, by the fact 
that the servus usually held a house and some 
land, and would therefore be in reality a pos- 
sessor of property, however little claim to its 
ownership the law gave him. His slavery was 
also being modified by the change in the law 
from a system of fines and payments of dam- 
ages, which might be enforced on the master, 
to a system of corporal punishments which 
must be executed upon the person himself, 
whether bond or free. As the author re- 
marks, “The gallows is a great leveller.” The 
position of the villeins is the question per- 
haps most debated in all early English history. 
Domesday groups them with the coliberti, the 
bordarii, the cotarii, distinguishing them clear- 
ly enough from the serfs on the one hand and 
from the freemen and sokemen on the other. 
Yet in many ways the villein is servile, in 
others he is free, freedom being in primitive 
times largely a matter of degree. He has prop- 
erty in land and chattels, his title to which can 
probably be enforced in the national courts, 
and yet expressions are frequent which show 
that the change from a free man to a villein 


classes. 


fessor Maitland’s most original suggestions is 
that the tax on the land held by the villeins 
was paid by their lords, at least in its first in- 
cidence, and that to this is due the ambiguity, 
which lasts in fact through several centuries, as 
to who owns the land, the villein or his lord. 
In the eyes of the government, for purposes of 
land taxation, it belonged to the lord, as be- 
tween the lord and his villein, in practice it 
belonged to the latter. Professor Maitland 
supposes that the descriptive English name 
which the scribes Latinized as villanus was 
simply tunesman, that is, villager. Such views 
of the position of the villanus of Domesday of 
course require us to believe that his successor 
in the thirteenth century was in a position 
of relative depression. It is not merely that 
many of the higher classes, sokemen and free- 
men, are falling into the ranks of the villeins, 
but the whole villein class is sinking, so that 
their position will eventually come to approx- 
imate to that of the servt of Domesday, in law 


| at least, whatever the economic obstacles may 


have been to making practice conform to the 
law. In these views the author does not hesi- 
tate to place himself in direct antagonism to 
Mr. Seebohm. In fact there are numerous in- 
stances of either covert or open opposition to 
the teachings of the ‘English Village Com- 
munity,’ as on pages 136 and 144, and the ref- 
erence to “the classic fields of Hitchin” on 
page 139. To anticipate a little, on the ques- 
tion of the still earlier serfdom or freedom of 
the masses of the Anglo-Saxon population also, 
he puts himself squarely against the former. 
The questions that are brought up in relation 
to the sokemen and their practical equivalent, 
the freemen, are for the most part those in- 
volved in their relation to their lords—com- 
mendation, freedom or unfreedom of fealty, of 
tenure, of services; and this leads on to the 
question of soke or jurisdiction. 

Where “manor” is often used by other 
writers Professor Maitland has so _ far 
carefully restricted himself to the word 
“vill.” He finds the manerium of Domes- 
day Book entirely different from the man- 
ors of later time, say of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The essence of the former lies in its be- 
ing a unit for purposes of taxation, of the latter 
for purposes of jurisdiction. The manor in 
Domesday Book is the group of holdings (or it 
may be only one holding) which pay the geld 
together; the manor two centuries later is the 
group of holdings whose tenants are bound to 
attend the court of that manor. Both alike 
are distinct from the vill, the extent of land 
and the group of its possessors which has an 
agrarian unity. The vill and the later manor 
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are, however, much more frequently or nearly 
coincident than at the time of Domesday. Feu- 
dalism and the boroughs take up the remainder 
of the essay. Domesday, it will be remembered, 
was intended to be not one but three cross-sec- 
tions of society. Its information was to be 
given for three periods, the last year of King 
Edward, 1065, the year in which the land in 
question was granted by King William, and the 
vear of the survey, presumably 1085. It ought 
therefore to record successive steps in the 
feudalizing process; and this it does, but the in- 
erpretation is a difficult one, and its treatment 
here, however ingenious and interesting, pro- 
duces rather negative results. In the case of the 
boroughs Professor Maitland makes a strong, 
though not to our mind a conclusive plea for 
their artificialty, for the priority of a mili- 
tary and a political over an economic life. He 
pictures the early boroughs. practically all 
those that are mentioned in Domesday, as 
places of defence, fortified and granted an es- 
pecial “peace” by the king, and occupied by 
thegns or military servants of the county no- 
bility who were bound to support them in ful- 
filment of their military duties. Later, traders 
took the place of these military retainers as 
other means of national defence became pre- 
dominant. Other towns also grew up on the 
basis of trade alone. 

But we have given so much space to the an- 
alysis of the ‘Domesday’ essay that we have 
left but little for the others. The sources for 
‘England before the Conquest,’ are to be found 
entirely in the Saxon land charters and the 
Codes, and it is therefore occupied practically 
entirely with land-law and the growth of juris- 
diction. We can only remark that Professor 
Maitland gives no acceptance, and perhaps no 
sufficient consideration, to the theories of the 
survival of Roman or primitive men or institu- 
tions, his whole discussion being on the suppo- 
sition of a purely Teutonic origin and develop- 
ment. The third essay is a long and learned 
discussion of the “Hide,” and of a number of 
other statistical matters, taxation, population, 
land measurement, and even diet, which are 
necessarily drawn into such a discussion. Tech- 
nical the matter certainly is, yet of funda- 
mental importance, and interesting notwith- 
standing its technicality; important because 
the whole of early English history is engaged 
in utilizing the hide as a unit, interesting be- 
cause all sources of testimony and all methods 
of research have been used to solve the prob- 
lem—and because everything that Professor 
Maitland writes is interesting. The final out- 
come of the discussion is that whenever the 
hide is used as a measure of area, and it is so 
used very early and very widely, it means an 
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extent of one hundred and twenty acres. 

To sum up, this work does not seem to us 
to have settled many questions, but it has brill- 
iantly indicated the way to their ultimate set- 
tlement. It has put the whole use of the evi- 
dence of Domesday and of still earlier sources 
on a higher plane. It has swept away much of 
the haze of pure imagination and unjustified 
inference which Kemble and some of his suc- 
cessors had left over that period. What we 
need now is still further examination, a 
broader use of comparative testimony, and 
above all time to rid ourselves of preconceived 
notions and hasty generalizations, and thus 
to become capable of putting ourselves into 
the attitude of mind of the men of the eleventh 
century whose manner of life we are trying to 
understand. 

EK. P. CHEYNEY. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Book Notes. 


The title of Mr. C. G. D. Roberts’ latest volume of 
verse, published by Lamson, Wolffe, & Company, is 
well chosen, for it is essentially ‘A Book of the Na- 
tive. The interpretation of the outward forms of 
nature in terms of the human soul is the motive of 
this poetry. There is no effort after mystification 
after a dark rendering of the phenomena of the 
world of things seen, but merely a simple interpreta- 
tion of the beauty of nature as it appears to a clear 
vision. The poetry is essentially minor; it is pretty 
not profound; it pleases the fancy rather than stirs 
the imagination. Some happy conceits showing light- 
ness of touch, some simple songs of love and tender- 
ness, and a ballad or so, merry and brave, make up 
the volume. Only in rare instances are there evi- 
dences of bad taste—as e. g., ‘The Wrestler.’ The 
collection on the whole is good. The following, al- 
though not the best poem, may be quoted as an in- 
stance of the poet’s skill in treating a rather difficult 
subject: 


THE TRAIN AMONG THE HILLS. 


Vast, unrevealed, in silence and the night 
Brooding, the ancient hills commune with sleep, 
Inviolate the solemn valleys keep 
Their contemplation. Soon from height to height 
Steals a red finger of mysterious light. 
And lion-footed through the forests creep 
Strange mutterings: till suddenly, with sweep 
And shattering thunder of resistless flight 
And crash of routed echoes, roars to view, 
Down the long mountain gorge the Night Express 
Freighted with fears and tears and happiness . 
The dread form passes; silence falls anew, 
And lo! I have beheld the thronged, blind world 
To goals unseen from God’s hand onward hurled. 


This may be contrasted with Miss Dickinson’s ‘The 
tailway Train,’ representing a very different mood: 


I like to see it lap the miles, 
And lick the valleys up, 

And stop to feed itself at tanks; 
And then prodigious step 
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Around a pile of mountains, 

And, supercilious, peer 

In shanties by the sides of roads: 
And then a quarry pare 


To fit its sides, and crawl between. 
Complaining all the while 
In horrid, hooting stanza: 
Then chase itself down hill 


And neigh like Boanerges 
Then, punctual as a star. 
Stop—docile and omnipotent 
At its own stable deo: 

We have received from the press of U. W. Zickfeldt 
a copy of Professor Schmeding-Duisburg’s * Die neu- 
esten Forschungen iiber das klassische Alterthum ins 
besondere das klassische Griechenland.’ 

Mr. William Holden Hutton’s ‘The Church of the 
Sixth Century’ (Longmans, Green & Co.) is composed 
of six lectures delivered at Cambridge University last 
year. The period treated begins with “the reunion 
of the Churches of Kast and West in 519,” and ends 
with “the consecration of Gregory the Great in 590. 
The author chooses four points for discussion: The 
reunited Church under the leadership of Constanti- 
nople, the controversy concerning the “ Three Chap- 
ters,” the Emperor Justinian, and ine architecture of 
Constantinople and Ravenna. 

The author has made a careful study of the sources 
for the period—although he has not always used the 
best editions—and he has a good acquaintance with 
modern works on the subject. His treatment is brilliant 
in places, but he has contributed practically nothing 
that is new, except a chapter in the controversy con- 
cerning the alleged heresy of Justinian. This discus- 
sion began six years ago—not to mention older and 
isolated works—and has been carried on with learn- 
ing and vigor. Prof. Bury is the great advocate for 
the truth of the tradition that the Christian lawgiver 
and champion of orthodoxy became a heretic in his 
last days. Mr. Hutton, in his admiration for Justin- 
ian, attempts to show that the charge cannot be 
proved. It would be rash for any man less thor- 
oughly versed in the literature of the age to express 
an opinion on the subject. 

This book, although undeniably hard reading, will 
be of service to students, because it emphasizes the 
greater importance of the Church at Constantinople, 
as compared with that at Rome, during this period. 
But it would be unwise for any one to attempt to 
study it unless he has at least such acquaintance 
with the subject as can be gained by reading Hodg- 
kin’s ‘Italy and Her Invaders,’ or Bury’s ‘ Later Ro- 
man Empire.’ It is distinctly complimentary to Cam- 
bridge and her students that such lectures could have 
been successful. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Hutton has occasion- 
ally adopted the tone of a partisan, especially in com- 
bating the idea of Papal infallibility. 

There are some inaccuracies in English and some 
slips in proof-reading, which are annoying. The illus- 
trations are good, and three or four are comparatively 
unfamiliar. 


Professor Dowden'’s Princton lectures on the 


‘French Revolution and English Literature,’ pub- 
lished by Chas. Scribner's Sons, are such as we might 
expect from a critic of his reputation. The bearing of 
the social and political forces of that great upheaval 
upon the literature of the period is seen in Godwin’s 
wild theories of abstract reason, which Shelley so un- 
reservedly adopted and incorporated into his poetry. 


in Burke’s mighty voice of protest, in the early ad- 
herence of Southey, Coleridge, and Burns, in the later 
revolt from the extreme measures of the Napoleonic 
struggle for universal supremacy as declared in 
Wordsworth’s poetry of renunciation, and in the re- 
newed revolutionary advance of Moore, Lander, 
Byron, and Shelley. Literature and history are mu- 
tually interpretative, and in no period of history is 
the correlation of the two more evident. The in- 
ability to arrive at positive conclusions regarding the 
literary and political forces of the period is shown 
nowhere more clearly than in the varying estimates 
of the poetry of Byron—unduly exalted during his 
life and falling later to be a by-word and a reproach. 
The critical judgment of Professor Dowden strikes a 
mean between the earlier and the later opinions, and. 
in that this judgment takes into consideration all 
that made the man and his poetry, it is probably 
nearest the truth. The point of view which Professor 
Dowden has taken is the only proper one for the 
intrepretation of the great works of the important 
period he discusses. 

Harper & Brothers have recently published a vol- 
ume of essays by Mark Twain. In all literature there 
is nothing more pitiful than a serious-funny story, 
althongh a funny-serious story is perhaps the most 
amusing that can be written. In these essays stren- 
uous efforts to amuse are made, in a would-be serious 
style, and the result is depressing. ‘The Defence of 
Harriet Shelley’ is long and wandering—and arrives 
nowhere. The subject should be too serious a one to be 
handled in such a trivial manner, and one is obliged 
to feel that Harriet Shelley would rather be defended 
by silence than by an undignified attempt to be sar- 
castic at her husband's expense. 

Fortunately some of the papers are rather better. 
‘The Private History of the “Jumping Frog” Story’ 
is amusing, and ‘Fenimore Cooper’s Literary Offences’ 
is really funny. Cooper's stories are dissected logic- 
ally and, it must be confessed, to the abatement of 
one’s young enthusiasms, the Indians are treated to 
an amount of ridicule which would have made even 
the Deerslayer helpless. 

All the essays except ‘A Little Note to Mr. Paul 
Bourget’ have already been published as magazine ar- 
ticles. 

In his volume, entitled ‘Municipal Problems’ (Co- 
lumbia University Press, The Macmillan Co.,) 
Professor Goodnow continues the work begun 
in his ‘ Municipal Home Rule.’ In the earlier book 
the author showed the limited autonomy possessed by 
the American city, and presented a plan for the im- 
provement of the relations existing between city and 
State. In the work before us he amplifies this plan, 
and shows its bearings on some important problems 
which the American city is compelled to face. 

The municipality occupies a dual relation, being at 
once the administrative agent of the State, and a bus- 
iness corporation caring for its own local interests. 
Under the present system of control by the Legisla- 
ture, the city is unable to perform either of its func- 
tions to the best advantage. The Legislature cannot 
refrain from special legislation, for it is necessary in 
some cases, yet its composition makes it a poor judge 
of what really is necessary. The people of the city 
are apt to rely upon the State to protect them from 
mal-administration at the hands of officials over 
whom the Legislature has little definite control, and 
that only of a negative character. For this “lack of 
system,” Professor Goodnow would substitute a plan 
more in accordance with foreign models, by which it 
would be possible to discriminate clearly between the 
two funetions of the city. In accordance with this 
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plan the State Legislature should pass a general act 
relative to the government of cities, and the adminis- 
trative officers of the State should accommodate this 
act to the special needs of any given city. 

So far as the city officials serve as State agents, 
they would then be held accountable to the State ex- 
ecutive; so far as they perform local duties they 
would be responsible to the municipalities which 
elected them. For local legislation Professor Good- 
now proposes a city council of a single chamber, 
whose acts shall be carried into effect by an adminis- 
trative body, of which an elective mayor is the head, 
the other officials being appointed by him. Im this 
way the city would know just where to place the re- 
sponsibility for local legislation and administration, 
while the State would be able to secure prompt exe- 
eution of its general laws within the city’s territory. 

The volume is by no means easy reading; but it is 
one which no political student can afford to neglect. 

Professor W. M. Baskervill’s biographical and cri- 
tical study of George W. Cable is the latest issue of 
‘Southern Writers,’ a series published by Barbee & 
Smith and noticed in the April number of THE CIT- 
IZEN. 


Mr. S. A. Link’s monograph on William Gilmore 
Simms is the latest addition to the ‘Pioneers of South- 
ern Literature,’ published by Barbee & Smith. 


From the press Lahure, through Bellwood & Joly, 
comes a volume from the hand of Daudet. It takes 
its title from La Fédor, a post-mortem story, begin- 
ning with the death of the young woman who bore 
that name. We go to the funeral, and, from chance 
encounters on the road, at an inn, we learn the his- 
tory of a life and see exposed for examination a 
human soul. All this is meant, perhaps, to be touch- 
ing, to reveal depths not to be looked upon unmoved. 
One reads, however, with scant emotion, at first with 
expectation, finally with the conviction that an op- 
portunity has been lost. We have simply une page de la 
vie, a sorry page, conveying little that is amusing or 
of special interest, a photograph accurately focused 
and timed and perfectly developed, but revealing fine 
taste neither in choosing the point of view nor in the 
management of light and shade. 

Here and there we come upon a wanton grossness 
which serves no purpose; it is merely the distortion 
incident to the use of a photographic lens. There is 
an undisguised moral and a somewhat overdone bit of 
sentimentality for a finale. The book contains two or 
three other examples of camera work of the same 
kind, and four or five sketches masterly in execution 
and altogether pleasing. The printer has done his 
part extremely well; good type and paper have been 
used, and the text is prettily illustrated with a large 
number of delicate wash-drawings. 


Bellwood & Joly also send us the initial numbers 
of five periodicals devoted to art or phases of art: 
La Revue de VArt, Ancien et Moderne, Art et Decora- 
tion, L’Estampe et VAffiche, ’ Image, and L’Estampe 
Moderne; and ‘Carnets de Voyage,’ by Taine, ‘L’Inno- 
cente,’ by Rod. 

La Revue de VArt, a monthly of one hundred pages, 
agreeable in form, and richly illustrated, makes its 
debut under the highest patronage. 

There are three articles of particular interest and 
value, which illustrate the scope of the journal. The 
first relates to the recent acquisition by the Musée 
du Louvre of a charming collection of Greek figurines 
in terracotta, ‘Urchestre et Danseurs.’ The second, 
‘Jean Fouquet,’ is an appreciative biographical study 
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of that fine old French master, and includes among 
its illustrations, an example of his work in portrait- 
ure—one of the treasures of the Louvre—beautifully 
engraved by Achille Jacquet. The third, ‘Le tom- 
beau de Pasteur,’ is absolutely modern in its varied 
significance, the remains of the great savant having 
been deposited therein, December 26, 1896. 

Art et Decoration, also a monthly, and amply illus- 
trated, has as its guarantors such artists as Puvis de 
Chavannes and Frémiet, Laurens, Cazin, and Merson. 
This first number includes among others of interest, 
articles upon stained glass, and upon decorative art 
in Belgium and in England respectively. In its pre- 
face the work of the great French architects La- 
brouste and Viollet-le-Duc—seconded in theory by 
Ruskin, in practice by William Morris and Burne 
Jones—is credited with the modern revival of ws- 
theticism in its manifold flowering, and it is asserted 
that there are at present two foreign schools, one 
English, one American, that are in a continual state 
of development, displaying their activity in works 
that are in harmony with the requirements of these 
countries, their habits, and the temperaments of their 
people. 

L’Estampe et VAffiche (a monthly) announces that 
its object is to extend the taste for prints and 
posters, by the publication of everything that relates 
to them. Its pages are therefore devoted to the re- 
vival of interest in engraving in the largest accepta- 
tion of the term, considering this attractive subject 
from many points of view; and to that remarkable 
expression of contemporaneous artistic thought—the 
poster. Its leading article, ‘La Renovation de 1’Es- 
tampe,’ refers with just praise to the fine achieve- 
ment of Miss Cassatt, of Philadelphia, especially to 
the highly artistic quality of her etchings in color. 
‘Etude sur la gravure sur bois et la lithographie,’ is 
a contribution of particular value. Among the nu- 
merous illustrations are clever sketches by Vierge, 
relating to the first part of the title; and reproduc- 
tions in miniature of posters by eminent artists which 
quite dispel, by their technical excellence and charm 
of idea, the notion that the poster is, of necessity, ab- 
sured in drawing, crude in color, and vulgar in senti- 
ment. 

L’Image has, as its characteristic feature, “the 
grouping without special choice of schools, and with 
an artistic result as the chief end, of writers, de- 
signers, and engravers, in such a manner as to pro- 
duce absolute unity between the text and the illus- 
trations; the publishing of original matter only, and 
including in its scope varied chronicles, poems, es- 
says, and musical compositions, besides a general re- 
view of all kindred subjects.” 

L’Estampe Moderne is “a monthly publication con- 
taining four original and unpublished prints, in colors 
and in black and white, by leading modern French 
and foreign artists.” These reproductions are of con- 
siderable size, unbound, and without text of any 
kind, the titles being printed upon the cover of the 
publication. 


The ‘Carnets de Voyage were written by Taine in 
1863, 1864, and 1865, during which time he was 
travelling through France as “examiner d’admis- 
sions” to the military school of Saint Cyr. The notes 
were jotted down, generally in pencil, with little re- 
gard to order, and Taine evidently intended to re- 
write them later and have them published. The re- 
writing has never been done, and the publication has 
just been accomplished. The notes are descriptions 
of the towns and villages of France, with anecdotes 
of the people, criticisms of their work and mode of 
living and some interesting observations on the gen- 
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eral condition of France itself. Some of the cathedrals 
and schools are described in detail, and the sketches 
of the country are picturesque and artistic. The book 
would add greatly to the pleasure of a journey 
through those parts of France which it touches. 

Nordan claims that Rod is superficial, but in 
‘L’Innocente,’ Rod’s latest story, there is certainly no 
foundation for the assertion. The French have a 
much stronger sentiment about the relationship be- 
tween a godmother and her godchild than we have. 
and the feeling constitutes an element in their litera- 
ture for which we have no English equivalent. ‘L’In- 
nocente’ is a man’s reminiscence of his boyhood—the 
story of his godmother. This is told with great com- 
plicity, and a decided regard for detail, which adds 
very much to the already great pathos of the story. 
The sketch of country life in France is charming, but 
the object of the book is to show the scourge which 
gossip becomes when once it is allowed to degenerate 
into scandal. 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer's * Kible Readings for 
Schools,’ published by the American Book Company. 
should answer admirably the purpose for which it is 
intended. The selections and their arrangement are 
excellent. He has grouped the selections, which aver- 
age some dozen or so verses, according to their form 
of composition. They occur in the following order: 
1, narratives; 2, parables; 3, sayings and discourses; 
4, the law; 5, selected psalms; 6, from Proverbs; 7, 
from the Prophets: 8, selected topics. The sequence 
would seem to be the natural one for interesting the 
child. 


Mr. Edward Clodd’s ‘Pioneers of Evolution From 
Thales to Huxley,’ purports to be a brief, popular 
presentation of the rise and progress of the evolution 
idea. It is primarily, however. an arraignment of reli- 
gion as the enemy of truth and progress. No one con- 
versant with the facts can deny that theology has op- 
posed the advance of scientific ideas at almost every 
point, but as Andrew D. White remarks in his excel- 
lent work on the ‘Warfare of Science with Theology,’ 
it is a mistake to suppose that the conflict lies between 
religion and science. The author of the present book 
attacks religion from beginning to end; he does not 
confine himself to those points in which theology 
comes into conflict with the evolution idea but enters 
into a brief discussion of almost all the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian faith. Apparently his aim 
is nothing less than to show that all Christian beliefs 
are irrational and fallacious. Thisisthespirit which an- 
imates the whole—the thread upon which are strung 
the facts as to evolution. 

At a time when theological opposition to evolution 
is rapidly passing away it seems in every way un- 
fortunate that a work like this should appear,—one 
which can only serve to arouse passion and prejudice 
without producing conviction. Evolution is a scien- 
tific doctrine and as such it should be presented and 
judged. Science demands, and is more and more ob- 
taining freedom from the trammels of theology. To 
condemn theology by evolution is but the reverse of 
condemning evolution by theology. However hateful 
the Odium theologicum may be, the Odium anti- 
theologicum is no more lovely. In general the author’s 
style is neither scholarly nor critical. As a history of 
the evolution idea this work cannot for a moment be 
compared with Osborn’s ‘From the Greeks to Dar- 
win;’ as a contribution to the history of the conflict 
of science and theology it lacks the judicial temper 
and therefore the weight and conviction of Dr. 
White’s ‘Warfare of Science with Theology.’ The 
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book is beautiful in appearance, and contains excel- 
lent portraits of Darwin, Wallace, Spencer, and Hux- 
ley. (D. Appleton & Company.) 


After an interval of fourteen years, Mr. Gosse has 
brought out a revised edition of his ‘Seventeenth 
Century Studies,’ with, however, comparatively few 
changes. The appendix and the necessary index are 
new features of this edition; the former is especially 
interesting, as it is the reply of James Russell Lowell 
to the author’s criticism that his ‘Commemoration 
Ode’ “is a specimen of the informal poem of unequal 
lines and broken stanzas, supposed to be in the man- 
ner of Pindar, but truly the descendant of our Royal- 
ist poet’s ‘majestick numbers.’” Lowell says that 
his ‘Ode’ was written to be read aloud, and in this 
respect it resembled Pindar’s, and his problem was to 
“contrive a measure which should not be tedious by 
uniformity, which should vary with varying moods, 
in which the transitions (including those of the voice) 
should be managed without jar.” The result is the 
metre of the poem as it now stands. 

The presswork of the volume is excellent; Dodd, 
Mead, & Company are the publishers. 


The latest edition of ‘Who’s Who,’ recently published 
by the Macmillan Company, is the first issue of this 
book in a new and thoroughly remodeled form; it is 
a great improvement upon the earlier editions. For- 
merly little more than a collection of tables of the 
peerage, with the army, navy, political, and law lists, 
it is in its enlarged form a biographical dictionary of 
living celebrities, especially those who are prominent 
in literature, art, and science. 

‘The Devil Tree of El Dorado’ comes from the New 
Amsterdam Book Company. It is a story of an imagin- 
ary people, living in isolation in an imaginary earthly 
paradise, located somewhere near the territory re- 
cently in dispute between Great Britain and Venez- 
nela. This paradise has a devil in the form of a man- 
devouring tree; it also has a “yarb,” which eaten, 
keeps people going for a few thousand years if they 
escape death by violence. Works of imagination of 
this kind cannot be much less well done than Mr. 
Haggard’s ‘She,’ if they are to possess any interest. 
Mr. Frank Aubrey does not seem to have the gift of 
giving to the impossible an air of possibility, or of 
lending us patience by the graces of his style to read 
his fiction, which certainly has no foundation of fact. 

The impression which the reader will obtain from 
the volume on the ‘ Physiocrats, recently published 
by the Macmillan Company, will depend very largely 
on his expectations when taking up the work. Dur- 
ing May and June, 1896, Mr. Henry Higgs gave a 
series of six lectures on the Physiocrats before the 
London School of Economics. He disclaimed all in- 
tention of discussing these writers in detail, intend- 
ing his course rather as an incentive to further study. 
Now that the lectures are published, one can fairly 
hope that they will accomplish this result for a 
wider circle. To those who are familiar with the 
original writings of this economic school, or to those 
who have read the recent foreign literature on the 
subject, there is little to be gained by a study of Mr. 
Higgs’s volume. If, however, one is unfamiliar with 
these sources of information, he will find in this series 
of lectures an excellent summary of recent discussion, 
and a list of authorities in case he wishes to continue 
his study. 

Of the six chapters, the first is introductory, con- 
sidering the condition of France in the eighteenth 
century and the origin of the Physiocratic school. 
The succeeding three chapters describe the doctrines 
of the group, as well as the activities of its more il- 
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lustrious members, and the last two discuss the op- 
position the Physiocrats excited at the time, and the 
influence which they have exerted on late economic 
writing. The book acquires real value from the fact 
that we lack any adequate description of this eco- 
nomic school by an English writer, but it is not as 
original nor as complete a work us we had hoped to see. 


The wearisome struggles of the early colonists with 
the new conditions of living in a strange &nd uncul- 
tivated country among hostile savages, the bloody 
strife between the English and French for sovereign- 
ty, and the later development of autonomous gov- 
ernment and national life out of the clashing inter- 
ests of rival law making bodies constitute the ma- 
terial of Canadian history and, when well presented. 
have all the fascination of romance. Mr. C. G. D. 
Roberts is enough of a poet to have an appreciation 
of the picturesqueness of these elements in history, and 
he is able to make his ‘History of Canada’ a graphic 
narrative of the rise and progress of his native land. 
With a due regard to historic fact—violated only in 
an occasional slurring over of details more creditable 
to the enemy than to the Canadians—he has given 
us such a popular treatinent as will leave a clear im- 
pression concerning one branch of the English occu- 
piers of this continent. In 441 pages he tells the 
story of Canada in three sections—French Domin- 
ion: the struggle for New World Empire,’ ‘English 
Dominion: the Struggle for Responsible Government,’ 
and ‘Canadian Dominion: Expansion and Consolida- 
tion,’ thus bringing into prominence the great epochs 
of development, and the forces which went to the 
making of the Dominion. Two appendices—the 
British North America Act, and an account of the 
principal Indian tribes of Canada—a map, a chrono- 
logical chart, and an index are valuable additions to 
the text. The publishers, Lamson, Wolffe, & Com- 
pany, have done well by the book. 


The third volume of Adolf Holm’s ‘History of 
Greece,’ which in the original has been for a number 
of years before the public, has at last appeared in an 


English translation. Barring a few Teutonicisms, the 
translation has been made with the same carefulness 
and accuracy that characterized the preceding vol- 
umes. The style is somewhat dry and dull, but this 
is the fault of the original, for Holm seems to share 
the very unjust conviction of many scholars that a 
strictly scientific treatment is incompatible with styl- 
istic brilliancy. The work brings us down to the 
death of Alexander, Demosthenes, and Aristotle, thus 
covering a period teeming with great names. This is 
not the place to criticize Holm’s views, or to deter- 
mine the rank which his history is probably destined 
to occupy by the side of Grote, Curtins, Busolt, Meyer 
and Beloch, such a comparison being best reserved 
till atter the completion of the translation of the 
fourth and last volume, which, it is hoped, will not 
be delayed too long. 


The Macmillan Company are about to publish a vol- 
ume entitled ‘The Boston Browning Society Papers,’ 
selected to represent the work of the Society from 
1886 to 1897... 

A few of the papers contained in it are ‘ The Biog- 
raphy of Browning’s Fame,’ by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson; ‘ Browning’s Theism, by Josiah Royce; 
‘Browning’s Art in Monologue,’ by Percy Stickney 
Grant; ‘Caliban Upon Setebos,’ by Charles Gordon 
Ames; ‘ Browning’s Theory of Romantic Love,’ by 
George Willis Cooke; ‘ Browning’s Philosophy of Art,’ 
by Daniel Dorchester, Jr.; ‘The Uncalculating Soul,’ 
by Jenkin Lloyd Jones; ‘Browning’s Mastery of 
Rhyme,’ by William J. Rolfe. 
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University Extension News 
and Announcements. 


Dr. Frederick H. Sykes, who has just been ap- 
pointed staff lecturer in literature, graduated with 
honors from the Toronto University in 1885. In 1891 
he entered the Graduate Department of English in 
the Johns Hopkins University, and received the ap- 
pointments of University Scholar and Fellow, and in 
1894 he obtained the degree of Ph. D. The next year 
he spent at the Johns Hopkins University in special 
research work, being enrolled as Fellow by Courtesy, 
and in the autumn of 1895 he was appointed Profes- 
sor of English and History in the Western University 
of London, Ontario, which position he now resigns. 
He also holds the position of University Examiner in 
English for the Province of Ontario. 

Dr. Sykes offers two courses of lectures: I. Vie- 
torian Poets—1l. General Characteristics, Tennyson; 
2. Matthew Arnold, Clough; 3. Rossetti, Morris, Swin- 
burne; 4. Women Poets—Mrs. Browning, Christina 
Rossetti, Augusta Webster, or Minor Poets—Lang. 
Locker, Dobson, Henley, Stevenson; 5. Browning; 6. 
The Outlook—Watson, Austin, Kipling. II. Early 
Nineteenth Century Poets—l. Rise of Romantic 
Movement, Wordsworth; 2. German Influence, Cole- 
ridge; 3. Ballad Influence, Scott; 4. Idealism, Shel- 
ley; 5. Individualism, Byron; 6. Beauty, Keats. Dr. 
Sykes will give two lectures at the summer meeting. 

Mr. Clyde B. Furst, whom the American Society 
has secured as lecturer on English Literature, has 
had his preliminary training at Dickinson College. 
and has pursued advanced work in English and Ger- 
man in the Johns Hopkins University. For the season 
of 1897-8, Mr. Furst offers a course of lectures on the 
Greater English novelists, which is intended as the 
first of a series on English Literature in the nineteenth 
century. 

The course will have for its aim not so much the 
giving of information as the exhibition of good 
methods of study which any thoughtful person can 
use in connection with his or her own general read- 
ing. It should be possible for any one, after attend- 
ing the lectures and carefully reading the books upon 
which they are based, to criticize a novel somewhat 
intelligently, having an opinion, based upon principles. 
as to whether it is good or bad art, and why, and to 
appreciate, to a certain extent, its place in literature. 

The position of each author as a literary master 
will be further shown by references to his other 
works, and there will be some biographical comment, 
but no book will be treated at any length which has 
not been especially recommended for reading. The 
concluding lecture of the course will discuss the facts 
gained in the previous lectures, showing their rela- 
tion to the literary development of the nineteenth 
century, to English literature, and to the history of 
human thought. 

The novels upon which the lectures will be based 
are: I. Scott’s ‘Waverley;’ II. Bulwer-Lytton’s 
‘Rienzi;’ III. Thackeray’s ‘Vanity Fair;’ IV. Dick- 


| ens’s ‘David Copperfield;’ and V. George Eliot’s ‘Adam 


Bede.’ The lectures on Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens 
will be illustrated by stereopticon views. 


The number of lecture courses already arranged 
for the season of 1897-8 are somewhat greater than 
the number at the same time last year. At the time 
of going to press the following engagements have 
been made: At Altoona, Mr. Hilaire Belloc on the 
Crusades, and Mr. Clyde B. Furst on the Greater 
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The Psychological Clinic and Training School will 


crick H. Sykes on Victorian Poets, Mr. Hilaire Bel- | be held daily from 11.30 a. m. to 12.30 p. m. 


lue on the City of Paris, and Professor John C. Van- 
Dyke on Italian Art; at Bainbridge street, Mr. 
Thomas W. Surette on Romantic and Dramatic 
Music; at Braddock, Mr. Belloc on the French Revo- 
lution; at Camden, Dr. Sykes on Victorian Poets; 
at the Church of the Covenant, Philadelphia, Mr. 
Surette on Great Composers, Classical Period; at 
Germantown and Harrisburg, Mr. Belloc on the Cru- 
sudes; at Harrisburg, Mr. Surette on Romantic and 
Nramatic Music; at Kensington, Dr. Robert E. 
‘hompson on American History and on American 
Literature; at the Light House, Mr. Furst on the 
Greater English Novelists; at Millville, N. J., Mr. 
Surette on the Great Composers, the Classical Period; 
at Moorestown, N. J., Mr. Belloc on the Crusades; 

t New York, Mr. Surette on the Great Composers, 
the Classical Period, and on the Great Composers, 
the Romantic Period, Mr. Henry W. Elson on Amer- 
ican History, Professor Joseph F. Johnson on Pres- 
ent Problems, and Mr. Furst on the Greater English 
Novelists; at the Peirce School, Dr. E. D. Warfield 
on American Government; at Pittsburg, Mr. Belloc 
on the Crusades, and Mr. Furst on the Greater Eng- 
lish Novelists; at Salem, N. J., and West Park. 
Philadelphia, Professor Albert H. Smyth on Shakes- 
peare; at West Philadelphia, Professor Louis Bevier. 
Jr., on the Greek Drama. 

Under the auspices of the American Society, Mr 
Belloc will lecture on the Crusades, and Professor 
Bliss Perry on Representative Novelists and Short 
Story Writers, in Association Hall, Philadelphia. 


SUMMER MEETING NOTES. 


In Department A, during the first week, Professor 
Jewett will Jecture on Arabie History at 9 a. m., Pro- 
fessor Shanahan on the Medizeval Church, at 10.15 a. 
m., and Professor Lang on Romance Literature at 
11.30 a. m.; during the second week, Professor Munro 
will lecture on Mediseval Education at 9 a. m., Pro- 
fessor Shanahan on Medieval Philosophy at 10.15 and 
11.30 a. m.; during the third week, Professor Chey- 
ney will lecture on the Formation of the English 
Constitution at 9 a. m.; Professor Andrews on Eng- 
lish Local Institutions, at 10.15 a. m.; and Dr. Child 
on Early English Literature at 11.30 a.m. On July 23 
Professor Cheyney will conduct a class in the analy- 
sis of Magna Charta. During the fourth week Pro- 
fessor Munro will lecture on the Influence of the 
Crusades (July 26-28), and Mr. Pilcher on the Archi- 
tecture of the English Cathedrals (July 30) at 9 a. 
m.; Professor Fairley will lecture on Life in English 
Monasteries (July 26-28), and Professor Magie on 
Mediwval Science (July 29-30), at 10.15 a. m.; and 
Mr. Pilcher will lecture on Architecture at 11.30 a. m. 

In Department B, during the second week, Professor 
Titchener will lecture on the Psychology of Atten- 
tion; during the third week, Professor Halleck on the 
Education of the Central Nervous System; and dur- 
ing the fourth week, Miss Fisher on the Psycholog- 
ical Significance of the Kindergarten—all at 10.30 a. 
m. During the four weeks, Professor Witmer will 
lecture every day on Modern Problems and Theories 
in Psychology at 2.45 p. m. 

The Kindergarten will be held daily from 8.30 to 
10.30 a. m., and will be conducted by Miss Anna W. 
Williams, of the Philadelphia Normal School. 

The Laboratory Course in Experimental Psychol- 
ogy conducted by Professor Witmer, will. be held 
daily from 8.30 to 10 a. m. 


The Laboratory Courses on Child Psychology, given 
by Professor Witmer and Mr. Cornman, and on the 
Structure and Functions of the Nervous System and 
Sense Organs, by Dr. A. F. Witmer, will be held 
daily from 3.45 to 5 p. m. 

In Department C, a round-table conference will be 
held each day through the four weeks at 5 p. m., as 
follows: 

July 6—Dr. E. E. 
Schools. 
7—Dr. E. E. Hale on Playgrounds, Recess, and 

the Tone of the School. 
8—Dr. E. E. Hale on The Literature of the Sub- 
ject—The Teaching of Ethics in the Public 
Schools. 
July 9.—Prof. Dodge on The Teaching of Geography. 
July 10—Prof. Davis on The Teaching of Geography. 
July 12—Miss Stockton on Reading Clubs. 
July 13—Prof. Witmer on Psychology in the Normal 
Schools. 
14—Prof. Titchener on the Meaning of the 
Psychological Experiment. 

15—Prof. Brumbaugh on the Nature of Educa- 
tion. 

16—Prof. Hull on the George Junior Republic. 

19—Prof. Hart on How to Meet the New En- 
trance Requirements. 

20—Prof. Munro on The Use of 

Teaching History. 

21—Prof. Bronson on The Teaching of Litera- 
ture. 

22—Prof. Gantvoort on Music and Literature. 

23—Miss Logan on Primary School Work. 

26—Prof. Rothrock on The Necessity of In- 
struction in the Public Schools on the Sub- 
ject of Forestry. 

27—Prof. Schwatt on The Teaching of Arithme- 
tie and Algebra. 

28—Prof. Wilson on The 

Commercial Museum. 
29—Pres. Mac Alister on 

Schools. 
30—Pres. 

School. 


Hale on Morals in the Public 


July 


July 


July 
July 


July 
July 
in 


July Sources 


July 


July 
July 
July 


July. 


July Development of the 


July Art in the Public 


July Mae Alister on Art in the Public 


The hours for the classes in 
and Music, will be arranged on 
meeting. 


Latin. 
of the 


Mathematics, 
the first day 


The courses in Latin will be suited to the needs of 
preparatory teachers, of students wishing to review 
what is offered and of those who are inexperienced in 
the study of Latin. Course A (included in the Satur- 
day Latin courses for teachers at the University of 
Pennsylvania) begins every second year only (1896. 
‘98, ete); hence the importance of the fact that those 
who take course (1) at the summer meeting will be 
admitted next October to the class beginning the 
second year’s work of the Saturday Latin Course A. 

On June 25 the following persons had signified their 
intention to be present at the summer meeting: 

Harriet Anderson, 1425 North Seventeenth street. 
Philadelphia. 

FE. Anderson, 1745 North Ninteenth street, Phila. 

Clara L. Andrews, Woodbury, N. J. 

Lucille Andrews, 1320 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

B. W. Arnett, Jr., 118 Cowden street, Harrisburg. 

J. Henry Bartram, Lansdowne, Pa. 
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Ida J. Batdorff, 29 South Second, street, Lebanon, | Lucy Irene Smedley, 122 Se. New street, West 
Pa. Chester, Pa. 

William H. Blanchard, Westminster, Vt. Susan Smedley, 122 So. New street, West Chester. 

E. D. Black, 507 So. Forty-first street, Philadelphia. J. Russell Smith, Lincoln, Va. 

Mr. H. Bochroch, 937 North Eighth street, Phila. S. S. Stack, 2606 Lehigh avenue, Philadelphia. 

Harriet Boewig, 2337 Bolton street, Philadelphia. Mary G. Stewart, 1726 So. Fifteenth street, Phila. 

Edmund Burk, Theological Seminary, Alexandria. Martha Taylor, 1230 North Front street, Phila. 
Va. A. H. Tomlinson, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Chalfant E. Bivins, 2001 Race street, Philadelphia. G. W. Twitmeyer, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Hiram B. Connor, 2062 Auburn street, Philadelphia. F. P. Ullrich, 2409 North Sixteenth street, Phila. 

Miss Craighead, Birmingham, Pa. W. J. Wambaugh. Junonville, Pa. 

George H. Cresse, Swainton, N. J. Sarah M. Wilson, 1618 Wallace street, Philadelphia. 

Zeta B. Cundey, 2202 North Fifteenth street. Phila. Chas. K. Witmer, Lebanon, Pa. 

Miss Davis, Birmingham, Pa. Miss Wooleock Birmingham. : a. 

Maria Delan A 2443 N. Second street, Phila. D. F. Wright, 1911 Judson Place. Philadelphia. 

John B. De Motte, Bryn Mawr, Pa. H. J. Wright, 1934 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

Mary J. Dougherty, 816 North Negley avenre =" 


Pittsburg, Pa. UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCIES OF AMERICA. 


G. P. Eavenson, 2207 Spring Garden street, Phila. 

T. C. Easson, Sweet Air, Md. Rev. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 

Nora M. Finney, Bloomsburg, Pa. Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.: 
S. Leon Gans, 1618 North Fifteenth street, Phila. Washington, D. C.; San Francisco, Cal.; Chicago, Ill; St. 
Helen W. Gibbons, Philadelphia. caneageantammeniarempts 

Eleanor S. Good, Westgrove, Pa. There are thousands of itions to be filled within the next 

E. H. Goodman, Philadelphia. M—=t—~tU=—_—“@<. 

T. H. Haines, Westgrove, Pa. UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, Saltsburg, Pa 
Mary Haller, Philadelphia. a aor 
C. F. Heckler, 1530 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. eae ; ee sad 

C. W. Heergeist, Oak Lane, Philadelphia. The Survival of the Fittest. 

C. E. Heller, Greensburg, Pa. 


S. M. Hock, Shamokin, Pa. | 
Rev. F. A. Horton, 1705 Oxford street, Philadelphia. 
Eva R. Hughes, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Elizabeth W. Hunt, 1732 Girard avenue, Phila. 


M H. Ingh 333 S ix stree ‘: : 
Philadelphia. —_ 3 South Sixteenth street, The oldest of the high-class educational magazines, 


Lida R. LeMaistre, Wyncote, Pa. enters its 18th year, September 1897. In its sphere it is 
W. C. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 


(MV. ie," A RECOGNIZED LEADER. 
George L. McCracken, Upland, Pa. 


Anna J. McKeag, Wilson College, Chambersburg. - ‘ 
John J. McNulty, 58 Morton street, New York City. However crowded with reading matter your table may 


Miss McNulty, 58 Morton street, New York City. be, you should not fail to take and read the oldest and 
Henry Milton Neely, The Press, Philadelphia. best educational monthly magazine in the United States. 
Henry ,J. Nelson, 1505 Pine street, Philadelphia. All articles printed in Education are 

a alter R. Noble, 3447 Woodland avenue, Philadel- 

phia. 


a ee 2643 North Sixth street, Philadel- | strictly Original. 


Warren W. Phelan, 1453 Massachusetts avenue, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. | It is contributed to, and read by many of the leading 
Philedelpt W. Pyle, 827 North Twenty-eighth street, | educators of the day. No progressive teacher can afford 
iiladelphia. : . 
Emily W. Reed, Lake Erie Seminary, Painesville. tod ain e. 
Ohio. 
Miss A. E. Redifer, State College, Pa. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 
Else W. Rulon, 2310 De Lancey Place, Philadelphia. | sample Copy for six 2-cent stamps TRY IT FOR A YEAR 
Elizabeth A. Scheel, 1952 North Twenty-fourth 
street, Philadelphia. So 
E. A. Schnabel, DeKalb Square, Philadelphia. 
Blanche FE. Schraeder, 24 Huston street, Towanda. : 
Pa. KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
Mary L. Serrill. Darby, Pa. 
S. F. Simpson, 2218 E. York street, Philadelphia. | 50 Bromfield Street - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,008 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. Several plans: 
two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, containing plans and 
a $500.00 love story of College days. No charge to employers for recommending teachers. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, \ Rev. Dr O. M. SuTTON, A. m., {Surrom TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
8. W. COR. MAIN ano 8D 6TS., LOUISVILLE, KY PRESIDENT AnD MANAGER 69-71 DEARBORN 6T., CHICAGO, Iii. 


Northern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices. 
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** If only one magazine can be taken, we would suggest the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, as cobering more ground than 
any other magazine.’’—Board of Library Commissioners 
of New Hampshire, 1896. 


HIS magazine is, in its contributed and departmental 
features, what its readers, who include the most noted 
names of the English-speaking world, are pleased to 

cail “absolutely up to date,” “thoroughly abreast of the times,” 
“invaluable,” and “indispensable.” It is profusely illustrated 
with timely portraits, views, and cartoons. Its original articles 
are of immediate interest, by the best authorities on their 
respective subjects. The Editor’s “Progress of the World” 
gives a clear, rightly proportioned view of the history of 
the human race during the current month. The “Leading 
Articles of the Month” present the important parts of the 
best magazine articles that have been written in every part 
of the world. The newest and most important books are care- 
fully reviewed. Indexes, chronological records, and other depart- 
ments complete the certainty that the reader 

of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS will miss noth- sem 10 cants 
ing of great significance that is said or written | in sTAMPS FOR 
ot done throughout the world. # & % # & | speCIMEN COPY 


aaa —__——————————————— - 

o5 a Se gee a 

THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 13 Astor Place, New York. 
Single Copy, 25c.: Trial (fibe months), $1.00: Year, $2.50. 
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THE CITIZEN. 


Recent Publications of the American Economic Association. 


MONOGRAPHS. 
VOLUME X. 
Hand-Book and Report of the Seventh Annual Meeting. 


Price 50 cents. 

Nos. 1,2 and 3. The Canadian Banking System. 18!7- 
1890. By R.M. BreckenripcE, Ph. D. Price $1.50; 
cloth $2.50. 

No. 4. Poor Laws of Massachusetts and New York. 
By Joun Cummincs, Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 

Nos. 5 and 6. Letters of Ricardo to McCulloch, I8I6- 
1823. Edited, with introduction and annotations by 
J. H. HOLLANDER, Ph. D. Price $1.25: cloth $2.00. 

VOLUME Xi. 

Nos. |, 2 and 3. Race Traits and Tendencles of the 
American Negro. By F. L. Horrman, F.S.S. Price 
$1.25; cloth $2.00. 

No. 4. Appreciation and Interest. 
Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. 
VOLUME I. 


Hand-Book and Report of the Eighth Annual Meeting. 
Price 50 cents. 

No. |. The Theory of Economic Progress, by Joun B. 
Ciark, Ph.D. The Relation of Changes in the 
Volume of the Currency to Prosperity, by Francis 
A. WALKER, LL.D. Price 50 cents. 

. 2. The Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency. Three 
papers: Gain Sharing, by H.R. TOowNE; The Premium 
Plan, by F. A. Hatsty; A Piece-Rate System, by F. 
W. TAYLOR. Price 50 cents. 
3. The Populist Movement. 
Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 


By IRVING FISHER, 


3y FRANK L. McVey, 
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See how the balls just touch the oil-retaining felt pad—it gives 
perfect iubrication and keeps them clean. 
about in Columbia bearings—the oil stays in—the dirt stays out. 


~@olumbias 


$400 to ail alike. 
Hartford Bicycles, next best, $60, $55, $50, $45. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Art Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer, or by mail for a 2-cent stamp. 


SARA NR 


No. 4. The Present Monetary Situation. By Professor 
W. Lexis, translated by JoHN CuMMINGS, Ph, D. 
Price 50 cents. 

Nos. 5-6. The Street Railway Problem in Cleveland. By 
WILLIAM ROWLAND HopKINS. Price 75 cents. 


VOLUME Il. 
Hand-Book and Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting. 


Price 50 cents. 
No. |. Economics and Jurisprudence. By’ HENRY iC. 
ADAMS, Ph. D. Price 50 cents. pte nc 
No. 2. The Saloon Question in Chicago. By Joun] E. 
GEORGE. Price 50 cents. 
No. 3. The General -roperty Tax in California. * ” 
CARL C. PLEHN, Ph. LD. Price 50 cents. 


me 
a 
Price of the several volumes of Monographs, unbound, $4.00 each. 
Bor ind in cloth, $5.00 each for single volumes, $4.00 for each additional 
volume. The set of ten bound volumes, $41. oo, sent prepaid. Any 
bound volume will be sent post-paid to members for 75 cents in ex- 
change for the unbound numbers, if returned prepaid in good condition. 
Copies can also be furnished in half morocco at se cents per volume 
additional to the price in cloth. 
Separate subscriptions by non-members, libraries, etc., for the Stud- 
ies, $2.50 per year ; or $4.00 for all tne publications. Any single Mon- 
ograph may be obtained at the price given in the list. 


One-sixth Discount to Members and Subscribers on all Orders. 


Address applications for membership and inquiries to the 


SEC’Y of the AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Address Subscriptions and orders for Studtss and Mon- 
ographs to the publishers, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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No oil holes to bother 
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Desirable... 
—the correct weaves and colorings for women 
who want to be well-dressed. The fluctuations 
of the silk markets are closely watched by our 


buyer. Recently, when prices were at the low- 
est point known for a long time, he secured a 


choice lot of silks, which we shall sell at these 
low figures : 
WASH SILKS—230 pieces, the widest and best 


grade, every piece a good, wanted color, 
such as pink, blue, gray, lavender, ete., 


cae ees a ee snicasca ae 


PRINTED SILKS—in the much demanded small and medium de- 
signs, black, navy, light and medium grounds, and white and 
colored printings, a former 50-cent grade, is S & vice ok 30C 


PRINTED SILKS—31 inches wide, at ............. 3§€C 


TWILLED FOULARDS—25 inches wide, desirable colorings and de- 
signs only, all new, formerly $1.00 and $1.25 per yard, now . 50C 


COLORED DAMAS GRENADINES—the $1.25 per yard nem 
ae ; 50C 
The $1.50 per le aie OO 6c be ee ae 75C 
MOIRE VELOURS— in evening shades, that were $1.25 - ee are 
now 56° 
LYONS ALL-SILK MOIRE—in evening shades, that were $1.50 per 
yard, arenow ..... eo 56C 
BLACK INDIA—36-inches wide, a former 75-cent per a ities now 58C 
SURAH GRENADINES—a superb quality, with open-work DAMAS 
figures, in evening colors, that were $1.50 per yard, now . . 715C 
BLACK MOIRE ANTIQUE FACONNE—former ome $1.75 to $2.00 
per yard, now ... , $1.00 
LYONS NOVELTIES —tissue effects, that were $3.00 to $4.00 per 
per yard, now ... , l. 00 
BLACK DUCHESSE—a former $1.50 per a sili. ae $1.00 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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